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CONCORDANCES OF ENGLISH 
AUTHORS. 


I HAVE asked and obtained permission from 
Prof. Charles G. Osgood, Secretary, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, to reprint (with slight 
changes) the list of Concordances which he 
issued as a part of Circular No. 7 of the 
Concordance Society. My changes are in 
the main intended to correct the list to date. 
It will be observed that I have not included 
the titles of works like Miss Lockwood’s 
excellent Milton ‘ Lexicon’; and where there 
is more than one Concordance of the same 
poet, only the title of the better or best is 
recorded. It is to be hoped—for the con- 
venience of the many readers who make 
inquiry for the sources of quotations—that 
these books will find their way into every 
library of importance. 


THE CHIEF ENGLISH CONCORDANCES IN PRINT. 


Beowulf.—Cook, Albert S. A Concordance to 
Beowulf. 8vo, 436 pp. Halle, Niemeyer ; 
New York, Stechert. 1911. 12 marks; $3.60. 

Bible—Strong, James. The Exhaustive Con- 
cordance of the Bible, showing every Word of 
the Text of the Common English Version of the 
Canonical Books, and every Occurrence of each 
Word in Regular Order; together with a Com- 
pe le Concordance of the Authorized and 

vised Versions, including the American 
Variations; also Brief Dictionaries of the 
Hebrew and Greek Words of the Original, with 
References to the English Words. Royal 4to ; 
iv, 1340, 262, 128, 82 pp. 1894. New York, 
Hunt, $6; now Eaton & Mains, $3 net. 
London, Hodder, 1l. 15s. net ; now 15s. net. 

Burns.—Reid, J. B. A Complete Word and 
Phrase Concordance to the Poetry and Songs 
of Robert Burns, incorporating a Glossary of 
Scotch Words, with Notes, Index, and Appendix 
of Reading. Royal 8vo, 568 pp. Glasgow, 
Kerr & Richardson, 1889. 1l. 5s. Out of 
print. May be obtained as a new remainder 
at $3.50. 

Common Prayer.—Jones, Joseph Courtney. A 
Concordance to the Book of Common Prayer 
according to the Use of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United.States of America; to- 
| ono with a Table of the Portions of Scripture 
ound or referred to in the Prayer Book, and 
a Topical Index of the Collects. 
198 pp. Philadelphia, Jacobs, 1898. 
net. 

Cowper.—Neve, John. 


8vo; v, 
$1.75 


A Concordance to the 
Poetical Works of William Cowper. Royal 8vo; 
viii, 504 pp. London, Low, 1887. 1l. 1s. 

FitzGerald’s Omar.—Tutin, John Ramsden. A 
Concordance to FitzGerald’s Translation of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydém. Crown 8vo; 
v, 169 pp. London and New York, Macmillan, 
1900. 8s. 6d. net; $3 net. 

Gray.—Cook, Albert S., editor. A Concordance 
to the English Poems of Thomas Gray. 4to; 
vii, 160 pp. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1908. 
$2.50; to members of the Concordance So- 
ciety, $2. 

Keble-—[Anon.] A Concordance to‘ The Christian 
Year.’ 12mo; iv, 524 pp. 1871. xford, 
Parker, 7s. 6d.; New York, Pott, $2. Out of 
print. 

Kyd.—Crawford, Charles. A Concordance to the 
Works of* Thomas Kyd. (Materialien zur 
Kunde des Aelteren Englischen Dramas, Bd. 15.) 
Demy 4to; v, 200 pp. Louvain, Uystpruyst ; 
Leipzig, Harrassowitz ; London, Nutt; 1906. 
Parts I. and II. (A-—Sudden). Price, 25fr. ; 
subscription price, 20fr. 

Marlowe.—Crawford, Charles. A Concordance to 
the Works of Christopher Marlowe. In course 
of publication in the same series as the preceding 
Concordance. Part I. (A—Christopher). 

Milton.—Bratishaw, John. A Concordance to 
the Poetical Works of John Milton. Cr. 4to; 
iv, 412 pp. 1894. London, Sonnenschein, 
12s. 6d. net ; New York, Macmillan, $4 net. 

Pope.—Abbott, Edwin. A Concordance to the 
Works of Alexander Pope, with an Introduction 
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by Edwin A. Abbott. Royal 8vo; xviii, 
385 pp. 1875. London, Chapman & Hall, 
ll. 1s.; New York, Appleton, $4. Out of 
print. 


Shakespeare.—Bartlett, John. A New and Com- 
lete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, 
hrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works 

of Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Con- 
cordance to the Poems. Demy 4to;_ iv, 
1910 pp. London and New York, Macmillan, 
1894. ll. 1s. net; $7.50 net. 

Furness, Mrs. Horace Howard. A Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare’s Poems: an Index 
to Every Word therein contained. 8vo; iv, 
422 pp. Philadelphia, Lippincott. $4 net. 
Contains also the text of the Poems. 

Shelley.—Ellis, Frederick Startridge. A Lexical 
Concordance to the Poetical Works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. An Attempt to classify 
Every Word found therein according to its 
Signification. Demy 4to; xii, 818 pp. Lon- 
don, Quaritch, 1892. 11. 5s. net ; now 10s. net. 

Tennyson.—Baker, Arthur E. A Concordance 
to the Poetical and Dramatic Works of Alfred 
Tennyson. 4to, 1212 pp. London, Kegan 
Paul, 1914. 11. 5s. 

Wordsworth.—Cooper, Lane. A Concordance to 
the Poems of William Wordsworth. 4to; xiii, 
1136 pp. London, Smith & Elder ; New York, 
Dutton, 1911. 21. 2s. 

LANE COOPER. 
Ithaca, New York. 


[Under the heading ‘ Concordances in Prepara- 
tion’ our correspondent kindly gives particulars 
of works of this kind now in progress on Dickens 
(‘ Pickwick’), Herbert, Jonson, Keats, Spenser, 
Walt Whitman (‘ Leaves of Grass’), and Scott 
(Poems).] 


THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE IRONMONGER. 
(See ante, p. 441.) 


3. &c. ‘‘ By JoHn SALTMARSH.”’ 


Joun SALTMARSH, THE INDEPENDENT, is a 
writer whose works are still read, yet his 
modern biographers, not excepting the 
‘D.N.B.,’ concur in attributing to him this 
spiteful piece of scurrility. The tract ap- 
peared during the course of a controversy 
between the Presbyterian divine John Ley 
and Saltmarsh. The short titles of the 
tracts are as follows, and the dates are 
Thomason’s :— 

(a) 16 Jan., 1645. 
By John Saltmarsh.” 

(b) 11 April, 1646. 


“ The Smoke in the Temple. 


‘* Light for Smoke; or, a 


cleare and distinct reply, by John Ley, one of the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, to a darke 
and confused answer in a booke made and entituled 
‘The Smoke in the Temple ’ by John Saltmarsh, 
Whereto is added, ‘ Novello-Mastix ; or, 
a Scourge for a scurrulous newsmonger.’....By 
Cc. D. Master of Arts.” 


(c) 17 April, 1646. ‘‘An end of one Con- 
troversie. By John Saltmarsh.” 


It appears from Thomason’s MS. notes. 
that Henry Walker was at this time writing 
the Perfect Occurrences, under the general 
control of Saltmarsh, though Walker did not 
finally take over this newsbook until January, 
1647. He, therefore, was the newsmonger 
referred to in ‘ Novello-Mastix.’ On 19 April, 
1646, he answered this by the tract in 
question, of which I now set out the full 
title :— ) 


(d) “‘ Perfume; against the sulpherous stinke 
of the snuffe of the light for Smoak called 
* Novello - Mastix.’? With a checke to Cerberus. 
Diabolicus and a whip for his barking against the 
Parliament and the Armie. And an answer to the 
anti-quaeries annexed to the light against the 
Smoak of the Temple. Written by John Salt- 
marsh, Minister of God’s Word.” 


On 5 June, 1646, appeared “An after 
reckoning with Mr. Saltmarsh....by L. M. 
a student in Divinitie.” Pp. 57-9 of this. 
are devoted to 


** A brief animadversion upon the mad pam- 
phletter, composer of the ‘ Perfume,’ &c., who out of 
the letters ‘ C.D.’ by a rare spel of Demonology 
hath raysed Cerberus Diabolicus ; yet, withall, to- 
give the devill his due, a word of apology for him 
against the posted reproach put upon him by 
John Saltmarsh and Giles Calvert.” 


Starting with 


““The unsavoury pamphlet called ‘ Perfume” 
came out with such a stinck that those who had 
not +" their sense of smelling cried out ‘ Fye 
upon i ” 


the “ Student in Divinitie ” goes on to say 
that, 


“for feare lest this worthy writer, Mr. John 
Saltmarsh, should receive reproach by such a 
senseless pamphlet, or Giles Calvert, his stationer,. 
sustain losse, by disreputation of his papers in 
times to come, this antidote was posted up in 
severall places for publike view—‘ A pamphlet 
came out on Monday, April 19, called ‘“‘ A Per- 
fume against the sulpherous,” &c., said in the 
title to be written by John Saltmarsh, is put out. 
wrongfully in his name and is none of his. Giles. 
Calvert.’ ’ 


The Moderate Intelligencer, No. 59, for 
16-23 April, 1646 (last page), states :— 


“* A pamphlet came out on Monday last called 
‘A Perfume against the sulpherous,’ &c., said in. 
the title to be written by John Saltmarsh, is put 
out wrongfully in his name and is none of his.. 
Shall we never be rid of these mountebanks and 
impostors, who, when they have not braines to- 
publish anything of worth, frame frothy titles,. 
when no such thing is in the book, and put others 
names, who are in repute and honoured, to their 
simple stuffe. But to put the name aforesaid to 
80 ridiculous a piece as this argued the author to 
have needed long since to be cut of the simples.”’ . 


me 
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Walker then issued the following dis- 
ingenuous apology in Perfect Occurrences 
for 24 April, 1646 (last paragraph) :— 

“We [when “we” is used at this period it 
usuelly means that the newsbook had more than 
one author, and the use of it here betokens an 
attempt to drag in Saltmarsh himself] have this 
day many things to impart, yet will not fain 
immoderate stories into a superfluous half-sheet 
to tell you that a pamphlet called ‘ Perfume’ 
came out (that is a yard of poor intelligence), but 
Mr. Saltmarsh can cleer the author that he writ 
his name and title, and with that it was licensed. 
The Printer acknowledges his fault.” 

The printer (Coe) did not acknowledge his 
fault, and when Walker, as ‘“‘ Luke Harru- 
ney,” finally took over Perfect Occurrences, 
Ibbitson became his printer, in the middle of 
the year 1647. 


4. ‘A REPLY TO A LETTER....IN THE NAME 
oF JoHN DeEopaTe, D.D.”’ By ‘“ LuKE 
HARRUNEY.” 


“Luke Harruney”’ still appears in all 
catalogues as if he really had existed. I 
shall not, I think, now be asked to prove that 
this was merely the anagram of Walker’s 
names, and that the tract in question was 
compiled by Walker. Its full title is as 
follows :-— 

23 Dec., 1646. ‘‘ A Reply to a letter printed 
at Newcastle, under the name of an answer sent 
to the Ecclesiasticall Assembly at London, about 
matters concerning the King and the Government 
of the Church. With the copy of the said letter to 
the Assembly, in the name of John Deodate, D.D. 
Also a certificate from one of the scribes of the 
Assembly at London. London. Printed by 
J.C. 1646.” 

The preface to this is entitled “The 
Animadvertor’s Epistle to all well affected 
Englishmen who are unwilling to be seduced 
to believe lies” ! It is signed “‘ Yours in 
the Lord, Luke Harruney, Gracious Street, 
this 15 of December 1646.” 


5. ‘A DECLARATION By KING CHARLES 
THE First DATED 27 AuGust,: 1647.’ 


It is fairly well known that this declaration 
is a fraud, and Thomason has marked his 
copy “‘ False’ A grosser and more treason- 
able libel upon the King cannot well be 
imagined, and the document is so cleverly 
drawn that Walker must have had assistance 
in its composition. The title-page is as 
follows :— 

‘His Majesty’s Declaration to all his loving 
subjects concerning his gracious inclination for 
Peace. Briefly expressing the Royal Disposition 
of His Majesty toward the Honourable City of 
pee and (& the good of his Kingdomes in 
gencral. 


[Illustration of the Royal Arms.] 


“By his Majesties command. Printed for one 
of his Majesties servants. August 27, 1647.” 


This tract was brought to the King’s 
notice, and the following disclaimer was 
issued by his command :— 

“A Letter sent by Col. Whaley. Being com- 
manded by His Majesty to declare His Majesties 
great dislike of a late pamphlet scandalous to His 
Majesty, being intituled, ‘ His Majesties Declara- 
tion to his loving subjects, touching his inclination 
for peace,’ dated the 27 August, 1647. The which 
pamphlet His Majesty utterly disavows, as being. 
published without his knowledge or consent. 
London. Printed by J. Coe for Henry Overton 
in Pope’s Head Alley. 1647.” 


Some satirical Royalist verses appeared’ 
on 7 Sept., 1647, and were entitled :— 

“The Old Protestant’s Letanie; Against all 
sectaries and their defendants, both Presby- 
terians and Independents. Composed by a 
lover of God and King Charles. Printed in the 
year of Hope. 1647.”—Press-mark H 405. (5.). 
One verse runs :— 

From Bailiffs, from Sergeants and their subtle 
setters, 
From mercilesse creditors and their unjust debters, 
And from Harry Walker’s King’s (Counterfeit) 
Letters, 
Libera Nos, &c. 
J. B. 


be continued.) 


SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS, 
1767-1840. 


Mr. Toomas SerccomsBe (‘D.N.B.,’ xlv. 
210) and some other writers deride this: 
publisher’s opinions and criticisms, although 
they are obviously well founded, and carry 
valuable suggestions for reforms in social 
conditions generally, and the administration 
of the Poor Lawin particular. Phillips wrote 
in advance of his time, but he lived to see. 
some practieal applications of his proposals. 
The last of his works is the most critical, ‘ A 
Personal Tour through the United Kingdom ; 
describing Living Objects and Contempor- 
aneous Interests.’ This was published by 
his son, Horatio Phillips, at No. 3, Charing 
Cross, 1828. I offer oneexcerpt as the book 
is rarely referred to :— 

“The neighbouring country, as though for 
effect of light and shade, was in perfect contrast. 
of rustic barbarity to the superabundant refine- 
ments of Althorpe. I was on my way for Welford 
through Guilsborough, and a sorry way it proved ; 
gates every two hundred yards—hills and ascents. 
and descents, as left by tides of the ocean, when 
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it last worked in these parts—with miserable 
cottages and impoverished hamlets. I could 
not, however, banish from my thoughts the books 
and bindings at Althorpe. Perhaps the amiable 
Spencers are not proprietors here; yet I could 
not avoid thinking about that literary oddity, 
Dibdin, and the follies of the Roxburghe—of the 
glories of the binding, and the biographical 
notes in his whimsical volumes on_ glorious 
binders. Thirty thousand volumes encased for 
remote posterity by those sublime artists, so 
canonized or dibdenized, left nothing forroad and 
village comforts ; and if the waste was not felt 
here it must have beenfelt somewhere. Gracious 
God! thirty thousand full squared boards, 
rolled edges and sides, embossed leaves, silk 
linings, &c., would have covered in thirty thou- 
sand cottages, and the amount of the cost at 
ten per cent would in twenty years have improved 
this entire district.” 

This interesting work by Phillips was 
not completed. The ‘ Advertisement’ an- 
nounces :— 

““The work may extend to two, three, or four 
volumes, or twelve or sixteen parts, according to 
the encouragement bestowed.” 

However, apparently only two parts were 
published. The copy before me consists of 
frontispiece, ‘Nottingham Market Place’ ; 
title, Advertisement (i—vi); title of No. IL, 
Advertisement (iii-vi); Contents (vii—viii) ; 
and 1-220. The Museum copy is 
almost identical, but the original covers of the 
two parts have been bound up at the end. 

Phillips has also been credited with the 
similar work, ‘A 'Tour in Wales and 
through Several Counties of England, 
including both the Universities, Performed 
in the Summer of 1805.’ He _ published 
this the following year at 6, New Bridge 
Street. There is no similarity in style 
between this and the work just discussed, 
and it is difficult to believe that it is any- 
thing more than the production of one of 
his hack writers. 

One of Phillips’s most successful publica- 
tions was the ‘ New Picture of London’ (1802). 
The title was borrowed from a similar work 
published by J. Wilson of Oxford Street, 
1791, and I have copies of the companion to 
the principal places of curiosity and enter- 
tainment, &c., of this date, lettered on back 
‘Picture of London.’ ‘The first imitator 
of Phillips was the subsequently famous 
Tegg, who published in July, 1803, ‘Tegg 
& Castleman’s New Picture of London for 
1803-4,’ &. That rivalry with Phillips was 


intended is evidenced in the Preface as well 
as in the style and purpose of the volume. 
Here is an excerpt with some significance :— 

“Instead of making reflections on men and 


manners, the compiler has impartially presented 
objects as they are, and left his readers to draw 


their conclusions, for he deemed it the height of 
presumption to attempt to regulate the opinion of 
individuals, many of whom are greatly superior 
to him in abilities.” 

Atreck ABRAHAMS. 


[For other information concerning Sir Richard 
Phillips see 2 S. iii. 351; 4S. i. 37; 598. ii. 229, 
316 ; iv. 95, 136, 180; v. 38; x. 88, 236; 6S. ii. 
408, 437; 8S. ix. 104,315; 9S. x. 407; xi. 341, 
381, 434, 476.] 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
ANCIEN CIMETIERE, MENTONE. 


(See ante, pp. 326, 383.) 


Tue third terrace is reached from the first 
by a flight of steps not far from the before- 
mentioned gate. 


THIRD TERRACE, RIGHT SIDE OF PATH. 


149. John Miller Morison, Surgeon, Beith, Scot- 
land, d. 22 Jan., 1881. 

_ 150. Rachel, dau. of J. Cooper, Esq., co. Lime- 
rick, d. 16 Dec., 1880, a. 2. 

a) Thomas Francis Allan, d. 10 May, 1880, 
a. 

152. Eleanor Eliza, w. of Edward R. Meade, 
Esq., d. 4 April, 1880, a. 56. 

153. Gertrude Mary, wid. of the Rt. Hon. 
W. H. F. Cogan, Tinode, Ireland, d. 25 Feb., 
1900. R.I.P. 

154. Herbert John, s. of Edmund and Ann 
Salome Reeves, of Heathfield, Wimbledon, b. 13 
April, 1854, d. 27 Jan., 1880. 

155. James Hussey, of the Close, Salisbury, 
d. Dec. 16, 1879, a. 71. 

156. William Freebairn, b. in Glasgow, Nov., 
1858, d. 2 Dec., 1879. 

157. Ethel Dorothea Nicolls, b. 27 Dec., 1855, 
d. 8 April, 1879. ; 

158. James Warren Robertson, 14th Hussars, 
and 2nd Middlesex Militia, d. April 4, 1879, a. 37. 

159. John Charles, younger s. of John Barring- 
se ag Riversfield, Wexford, d. March 25, 1879, 
a. 28. 

160. Charlotte Dalrymple, 5th dau. of George 
Bennet Bradshaw, of Pegsborough, Tipperary, 
Captain 5th Dragoon Guards, d. March 24, 1879. 

161. Frank, youngest ch. of William and Emily 
Shaen, b. in London, 30 Oct., 1862, d. 21 March, 
1879. His elder bro., Arthur O’Ferrall Shaen, 
b. May 26, 1858, d. April 16, 1890. 

162, William J. J. Smith, Capt. 75th Regt. 
of Ballymore, Tipperary, d. Feb., 1879, a. 59. 
wee James McKeown, B.A., Belfast, d. 15 Dec., 

164. Susan Hemmings, much valued servant 
of the Rev. Frederick and the Hon. Mrs. Anson, 
d.10 May, 1878. 

165. Isabel Louisa Venn, d. April 21, 1878, a. 32. 

166. James Cruickshank, of Auckland, N.Z., 
b. 31 Dec., 1832, d. 29 March, 1878. 

167. Matthew Herbert, s. of John Baxter, of 
Liverpool, d. 24 Feb., 1878, a. 22. 

168. John Blenkinsop, of Denston and New- 
castle-on-Tyne, d. Feb. 8, 1878, a. 42. 
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169. Catherine A. Gordon, only ch. of Charles 
H. Scott, Esq., Huntley Hall, Staffs, d. Feb. 5, 
1878, a. 22. 

170. John Arthur Jeffreys, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, 3rd son of Lieut.-Gen. Jeffreys, O.B., 
b. d. Dec. 9, 1877. 

+ John Thomas Cockin Drury, M.D., d. 
Nov. 24, 1877, a. 44. 
— Alice Mary Lancaster, d. Feb. 7, 1898, 


173. Mabel, eldest dau. of John Kenworthy, 
Esq., of Moor Court, Kington, Heref., d. 17 March, 
1901, a. 25. 

_ 174, James William Turner, of Greenock, d. 
Dee. 11, 1905, a. 56. 
ae’ Euphan Neil, b. Aug. 11, 1843, d. Feb. 22, 


176. Mary Frances Webster, d. Jan. 26, 1911, 


177. Emma, w. of Mr. Henry Stead, of Liver- 
pool, d. Feb. 25, 1906. R.JI.P. 

178. Ellen, w. of the Rev. E. Gabbett, Vicar of 
Bruree, d. 29 March, 1869. 

ig John Hyslop Gordon, d. 19 Oct., 1869, 
a. 39. 

180. Ankerville Scott, Cornet 16th (Queen’s) 
Lancers, d. 29 Oct., 1869, a. 27. 

181. Charles Hope Cay, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius, Cambr., Mathematical Master of Clifton 
College, d. Dec. 22, 1869, a. 28. 

182. Mary, only ch. of Gilbert John Elliot and 
Isabella Eliz. Gore his w., d. 13 Jan., 1870, a. 19. 

183. Thomas Banco Powys Keck, 60th Rifles, 
d. Nov. 27, 1877, a. 32, at Hyéres. Charles 
Horatio Gardiner Powys Keck, Lieut. 60th Royal 
Rifles, b. May 7, 1848, d. March 9, 1870. 

184. The Rev. Robert John Ward, of Caius 
Coll., Cambr., and of Basing, Hants, d. March 14, 
1870, a. 58. 

185. Parthenia, w. of Allen W. Block, Esq., of 
Parkfield, Highgate, d. March 25, 1870. 

186. David Rankin, of Londonderry, d. April 
11, 1870, a. 34, 

187. Cuthbert John Laws, of Tynemouth, 
Northd., d. April 15, 1870, a. 30. 

188. Elizabeth Maria, dau. of Robertand Eliza- 
beth Ogilby, d. May 6, 1870, a. 21. Margaret 
— Ogilby, b. 6 Nov., 1845, d. 19 April, 


a 


a 


189. William White Rouch, of Barnes, Surrey, 
d. Feb. 18, 1871, a. 39. 

190. William Willoughby, b. 14 Jan., 1847, 
d. 10 Nov., 1870. George Willoughby, d. May 18, 
1891, a. 42. 

191. Norman, inf. s. of George Abercromby and 
Edith Dick, b. March 1, d. March 31, 1877. 

192. William Barber, M.A., Chaplain of St. 
John’s, Mentone, 1864-78, Vicar of Teynham, 
Kent; b. Oct. 6, 1811, d. Feb. 23,1878. Harriet 
Howes, his w., d.at St. Martin Lantosque, Oct. 9, 
1878, a. 64. 

193. John Traherne Moggridge, b. March 8, 
1842, d. Nov. 24, 1874. 

194. Elizabeth Anderson Cramer, b. March 28, 
1846, at Montgomery, Alabama, U.S.A., d. Dec. 
25, 1872. 

195. Rodolf Wolseley Haig, 3rd s. of George 
Augustus Haig, of Pen Ithon, Radnorshire, and 
of Anne Eliza Fell his w., b. at Adelaide Crescent, 
Brighton, March 12, 1860, d. at Villa Celeste, 
Mentone, March 7, 1876. 


196. Charles Lewis, s. of Mary W. and Lovis C. 
Tiffany, of New York, b. Dec. 6, d. Dec. 29, 1874. 

197. Helen, w. of Capt. R. H. Dyas, H.M. Indian 
Army, b. Nov. 26, 1840, d. April 21, 1872. 

198. The Rev. W. Webb Ellis, Rector of St. 
Clement Danes, d. Feb. 24, 1872. 

199. Aubrey Brock, of Cranley Mansion, Lon- 
don, S.W., b. at Swansea, Dec. 10, 1841, d. Nov. 
28, 1895. 

200. Major-General Geo. Owen Bowdler, 40th 
Regt., d. 27 Oct., 1895. 

201. The Rev. Wm. Nevin Christie, B.A., of 
Wandsworth, d. Feb. 4, 1892, a. 28. R.I.P. 

202. Anne Anderdon, d. Feb. 10, 1892, a. 74. 

203. Matthew Walter Tunnicliffe, B.A., for 
20 years Vicar of Earl’s Heaton, Yorks, b. Nov. —, 
1842, d. Feb., 1892. [Stone broken.] 

204. Anne, wid. of John Challenor, of Black- 
wood, Staff., d. at Sospel, July 30, 1900. 

205. Thomas Bokenham, d. March 15, 1897, 
a. 47. 

206. Aline Monson, b. March 27, 1865, d. Jan. 
18, 1901. 

207. George Margrove, d. March, 1893. ’ 

208. Charlotte, w. of the Rev. Henry Lings, 
b. Dec. 5, 1819, d. —. The Rev. Henry 
Lyngs (sic), d. 20 Jan., 1900. [Stone broken.] 

209. Anna, w. of Henry Griffith Keasby, b. 
May 28, 1855, d. March 13, 1897. 

210. Mary Anne, wid. of John Ambrose Douglas, 
d. March 9, 1902. 

a en Grace Hill, b. Nov. 8, 1832, d. July 
15, 1899. 

212. Eliza Hamilton Warner, d. June 21, 1897. 

213. Jack, s. of John and Frances Mary Foy, 
of London, d. March 6, 1900, a. 17. 

214. Joseph Cameron, d. 14 March, 1888, a. 37. 

215. Jennie H. Leavitt, b. May 30, 1843, d. 
May 17, 1899. 

216. Annie, w. of Robt. Muir, of Heathlands, 
Wimbledon, d. 6 March, 1901, at Cap Martin, 


a. 70. 

217. Samuel ag 8 Howard, C.B., of Goldings, 
Loughton, Essex, late Col. Ist Essex Art. Volun- 
teers, b. Dec. 13, 1817, d. Feb. 3, 1901. 

218. James Lane, d. Feb. 27, 1878. 

219. Sarah A., wid. of Ernst Davidis, d. at 
Moulinet, Aug. 22, 1896, a. 81. Annie EFliz., his 
dau., d. 23 Ap., 1907. 

220. George Evelyn Perreau, Sub-Lieut. R.N., 
d. Jan. 26, 1897, a. 21. ; 

221. Elizabeth, w. of Surgeon-Major Chas. 
Gray, A.M.D., d. 1 April, 1897. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


‘(To be continued.) 


Sure AND LIGHTHOUSE ON THE BRONZE 
CornacE.—Following the kind advice given 
to the present writer in a letter from Lord 
Stamfordham, private secretary to His 
Majesty the King, a suggestion has’ been 
placed before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—in whom is vested, by the Coinage 
Act of 1870, the office of Master of the Mint 
—to reinstate the ship and lighthouse, on 
either side of Britannia, on our bronze 
coinage, which were most  inadvisedly 
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removed in 1895. It is widely felt that the 
present would be a most suitable moment 
for these emblems of our maritime supremacy 
to reappear on our money. The ship was 
‘first seen on the coinage in 1797, but was 
used on medals in conjunction with Britannia 
a century before. The lighthouse dates 
from 1860. 

_ The addition of Britannia—probably in 
imitation of a somewhat similar figure found 
on some Roman coins—we owe to the 
admiration excited by the figure on the 
reverse of the medal struck to commemo- 
rate the Peace of Breda in 1667, and the 
extraordinary efforts which England had 
made to increase her navy, enabling her 
“to put to sea, after the lapse of a few weeks, 
the best fleet, in regard to ships, artillery, and 
‘crew; till then possessed by this country.” 

On this medal Britannia is shown seated at 
the foot of a rock, looking on the ocean. 
Her left hand rests on her shield, her right 
grasps a spear. A large man-of-war is 
leaving the coast, and a fleet lies in the 
offing. Legend: FAVENTE DEO. Obverse : 
bust of Charles II., laureate. 

The figure of Britannia on the medal is a 
portrait of Frances Stuart, a reigning Court 
beauty at this period. Pepys says (Diary, 
25 Feb., 1667) :— 

“At my goldsmith’s did observe the King’s 
new medall, where in little there is Mrs. Stewart’s 
face, as well done as ever I saw anything in my 
whole life, I think.” 
Britannia was transferred to the coinage in 
1672, the figure facing left. In 1821 it was 
reversed, and the helmet first added. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


following illustration of 
the archaic and classical use of the word is 
too long for a dictionary, yet it should be 
recorded somewhere :— 

Wel then let see what reason or what rule 

Can miser moue to march among the rest. 

I mean not miser he that sterues his Mule 

For lack of meat: no that were but a iest. 

My Miser is as braue sometimes as best, 

Where if he were a snudge to spare a groate, 

Then Greedy minde and he might weare one 
coate. 


But I by Miser meane the very man 
Which is enforst by chip of any chaunce 
To step aside and wander now and then 
Til lowring lucke may pype some other daunce. 
And in meane while yet hopeth to aduaunce 
His haples state, by sword, by speare, by sheeld : 
Such bulwarks (lo) my Mysers brayne doth 
buylde. 

Geo. Gascoigne, ‘ Woorkes,’ pp. 128-9 (1587). 


RicHarRD H, THORNTON. 


Crettic PLacE-NAMES IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 
—-Mr. W. F. Rawnsley in his recently pub- 
lished ‘ Highways and Byways in Lincoln- 
shire,’ in dealing with the Isle of Axholme, 
repeats the assertion—often made by pre- 
vious writers on local topography—that the 
nomenclature of the district shows many 
Celtic elements. The word “ Celtic ” should 
always be regarded in such matters as a 
danger signal warning us of possible in- 
accuracies to come, and this case is prob- 
ably no exception. Mr. Rawnsley says 
(p. 208) :-— 

““The whole region is full of Celtic names, for 

it evidently was a refuge for the Celtic inhabitants. 
Thus we have Haxey, and Crowle (or Cruadh= 
hard, i.e., terra firma), also Moel (=a round hill), 
which appears in Melwood.’’ 
As regards Melwood, which was the seat of 
a Carthusian priory, it is to be remarked 
that moel, which as an adjective means 
‘bald,’ has, when a noun, the meaning 
“bald hill’ (z.e., a hill bare of trees), not 
*‘ round hill.”” Hence moel-wood is a contra- 
diction in terms. Moreover, Melwood is a 
comparatively late form of the name. In 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century charters 
I find the forms Methelwude (B.M. Add. 
Ch. 22,567), Medelwde (Add. Ch. 19,819), 
Methelwud (Add. Ch. 19,820), Melewde (Add. 
Ch. 20,849), Methelwude (Harl. Ch. 48 I. 40), 
Methelwode (Add. Ch. 20,610). In Add. 
Ch. 20,612 the Priory (of the second founda- 
tion) is described as ‘‘ vocata le Pryoure of 
the Wode.” The forms above quoted quite 
rule out moel as an element in the name, and 
suggest (but I do not press this or any other 
alternative explanation) that the mel of 
Melwood is a shortening of middle—or, 
rather, of.an old form of the word (see the 
‘N.E.D.,’: 8.v.). 

The derivation of Crowle from cruadh is 
found, like the etymology of Melwood, in 
J. K. Johnstone’s ‘The Isle of Axholme: 
its Place-Names and River-Names’ (Ep- 
worth, 1886), from which book, indeed, Mr. 
Rawnsley may well have got both explana- 
tions. Mr. Johnstone says :— 

“ Crowle, older forms, Crule and Croule, from 
Celtic cruadh (pronounced croo), ‘ hard,’ whence 
cruadhail (pronounced crool), ‘hard land’= 
terra firma....cf. Cruell in the parish of Aghaboe 
in Queen’s County.” 

I know nothing of Irish, but I confess this 
fails to inspire me with confidence. How 


are we to explain the presence of a Goidelic 
word like cruadh in the East of England ? 
Moreover, an Irish scholar tells me that even 
the derivation of ‘Cruell from this root, 
though given by Joyce, is very doubtful, 
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and that at any period when Goidelic Celts 
can conceivably have inhabited Lincolnshire 
cruadhail could not have been pronounced 
crool, and could not, therefore, have been 
borrowed by the English in such a form as 
to yield the Doomsday “ Crul.” ate 


“Prous CHANSONS.’ — This expression, 

which occurs in ‘ Hamlet,’ Act II. se. ii., 
has given rise to much discussion, a summary 
of which may be found in Furness’s ‘ Vari- 
orum Shakespeare,’ i. 175, note. I make 
the suggestion with much diffidence: Can 
it have anything todo with ‘ Piz Cantiones,’ 
published in 1582 for the use of the Lutheran 
communion in Sweden? The work is 
extremely rare, and is not to be found in 
the British Museum Library. It was used 
by the Rev. Dr. Neale and the Rev. T. 
Helmore as the source of some of their 
‘Carols for Christmastide,’ published in 
1853. It is now fairly well known through 
a translation, with copious notes, by the 
Rev. G. R. Woodward, which appeared 
about three years ago. R. Be P: 


PRACTICAL PoLITics.”—In a letter in 
The Times of 21 November, Sir Harry B. 
Poland writes :— 

“There is a general belief that it [the phrase] 
was first used by Mr. Gladstone in a letter which 
he wrote to the Warden of Glenalmond, 1865, 
that the question of the Irish Church was ‘ remote 
and apparently out of all bearing on the practical 
politics of the day’; and in a speech which he 
made at Dalkeith in 1879 he refers to what he 
had so written, and again uses the phrase. 

**' The first time I can find the phrase in print 
is in ‘ Vivian Grey,’ which Mr. Disraeli wrote in 
1825-6. At page 70 of the Hughenden Edition, 
Vivian says :— 

““*T remember his [Marquess of Almack] 
observing to a friend of mine, who was at that 
time desirous of getting into the House, ‘‘ Har- 
grave,”’ said his lordship, “if you want any 
information upon points of practical politics ”’ ; 
that’ was his phrase ; you remember, Mr. Toad, 
that his lordship was peculiar in his phrases.’ ” 
The above should, I think, find a place in 
‘N. & Q.’ 

A referenee more generally useful than 
Hughenden Edition, p. 70, is vol. i. 
chap. xv. I am referring to the edition of 
1833 among ‘“ Colburn’s Modern Novelists.” 

I may add that in this edition ‘“‘ I remem- 
ber him” appears instead of “I remember 
his” ; that the words “ practical politics” are 
in italics; and that a query appears at 
the end of the sentence. The man to be 
applied to was Stapylton Toad himself. 

Rosert PrerPornt. 


A PuRITAN ORDEAL IN THE NINETEENTH 
CrentTuRY.— Benjamin Smith Lyman, the 
geologist, informs me that in the first half 
of the last century they had in Massachu- 
setts an ordeal in this wise. A child who 
was accused of misconduct and denied it 
was made to hold a heavy Bible with a 
key on it. If the key shook, the child 
was guilty. ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


HERALDRY OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL.— 
In orfe of the Library windows are these 
arms, which I am at present unable to 
identify, but which are believed to have 
appertained to local ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Speedy help would be very welcome. 

1. Gu., a cinquefoil ermine. 

2. Or, a lion rampant gules. 

3. Gu., a castle triple-towered or; on a 
chief of the second a lion’s head erased 
between two cocks gu. 

4, Argent, three cross-crosslets azure; on 
a chief of the second two molets or, pierced 
gules, 8S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


TooTH - BLACKENING. —In Haxthausen’s 
‘Studien iiber die Innern Zustinde, das 
Volksleben und insbesonderer die Land- 
lichen Hinrichtungen,’ Hannover, 1847, S. 76, 
it is said that the Great Russian women 
“paint their cheeks very red, and formerly 
they often dyed their teeth black”! Can 
any of your readers tell me what preparation 
was used in their tooth-blackening ? 

Likewise, the Japanese women of old 
times used to paint their cheeks and blacken 
their teeth. The former usage died out 
during the eighteenth century, whereas the 
latter practice is still met with occasionally 
in the country parts. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA.- 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Drury, AGED 116.’—I have 
an old newspaper cutting which reads as 
follows :— 

* Died, on Saturday night, of a gradual decay, 
in the hundred and seventeenth year of her age, 
old Madame “Drury, who lived in six reigns and. 
saw many generations pass in review before her. 
She remembered Betterton in age, lived in inti- 
macy with Wilks, Booth, and Cibber, and knew 
old Macklin when he was a stripling; her hos-- 


pitality exceeded that of the English character, 
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even in its earliest days of festivity, having 
almost through the whole of her life entertained 
from one to two thousand persons of both sexes 
six nights out of seven in the week; she was an 
excellent poetess, could be gay and grave by 
turns, and yet sometimes, catching disorder from 
intrusive guests, could be dull enough in all con- 
science; her memory was excellent, and her 
singing kept in such a gradual state of improve- 
ment that it was allowed her voice was better 
the three or four last years of her life than when 
she was in her prime, at the latter end of the last 
century. She had a rout of near two thousand 
people at her house the very night of her death ; 
the old lady felt herself in such spirits, that she 
said she would give them no supper without a 
song, which being complied with, she fell gently 
back in her chair, and expired without a groan. 
Dr. Palmer, one of her family physicians, attended 
her in her last moments, and announced her dis- 
solution to the company.” 


There is nothing to show the name or 
date of the paper this is cut from, but there 
is the date—immediately above it—of 
6 June, 1791. Can any reader kindly 
supply any information regarding Madame 
Drury ?—dates of birth, death, parentage, 
&c., also marriage. CHARLES DRURY. 


‘* AS SOUND AS A ROACH’S.”’—Is not this a 
novel expression ? I recently heard it used 
in reference to a man’s heart. ‘ Bell,” in 
the same sense, we know, of course. 

Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


GALIMAN.’’—Can any of your readers 
locate this alien ? The word occurs in a 
decision of the King’s Bench Court, 23 
Henry VI. :--- 

“*Si un alien comme Lombard ou un Galiman 
on tiel marchant que vient ici per licence et sauf 
conduit et prend icy en Londres ou aillours un 
meason per le temps si ascun debruse le meason 
et prend ses biens il aura action de trespas: 
mais s’il soit enemy le Roi et vient eins sans 
licence ou sauf conduit autre est. Et puis a 
auter jour le Defendant dit que le Plaintiff est et 
fuit jour du brief purchasé un alien né en le dit 
vill de L. desoub le legiance le roi de Denmarke 
qui est enemy 

*Debruse means evidently something 
like destroy. 

“Purchasing a brief” is the technical 
language of the time for procuring a writ to 
be issued. 

It seems that both were friendly aliens, 
and settled in England permanently or 
whilst carrying on business. The purport 


of the judgment was to the effect that the 

friendly alien, as distinct from the enemy 

alien, was entitled to protection, and his 

foreign birth did not deprive him of civil 

rights in this country. L. G. R. 
Bournemouth. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—1. 
“Over the hills and far away.” 2. ‘ Nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT 

{1. A line of a nursery song which, as Halliwell- 
Phillipps points out in ‘The Nursery Rhymes of 
England,’ is partly to be found in one called 
‘ Jockey’s Lamentation,’ for which v. ‘ Pills to 
purge Melancholy,’ 1719, vol. v. The beginning is: 

Tom he was a piper’s son, 
He learned to play when he was young ; 
But all the tune that he could play 
Was ‘ Over the hills and far away.’ 
The song goes on to relate Orpheus-like exploits 
on the part of Tom. 

2. This is a slightly incorrect reminiscence of 
part of Johnson’s epitaph on Goldsmith in West- 
minster Abbey :— 

Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.] 


ALPHABETICAL NONSENSE. — Will some 
reader kindly supply the missing lines, and 
give the correct version ?— 

One old ox opening oysters. 

Two toads totally tired trying to trot to. 
Tenterden. 

Three thirsty tailors tickling trout. 

Four funny Frenchmen flying to France for 
fashions. 

Five fat friars fanning a fainting fly. 

Six silly sailors sailing south for salmon. 

Seven.... 

Eight.... 

Nine niggardly noblemen nibbling nuts. 

Ten tomtits twittering on the top of a tall tree. 


AITCHO. 


‘* GRIM THE COLLIER.”’—The orange hawk- 
weed (Hieracium aurantiacum) is often called 
“Grim the Collier.” Can any reader give 
a reason for this sobriquet ? W. H.-A. 


Latinity.—I distinctly remember seeing 
an inscription made by, or on, a bishop in 
an English cathedral. It was of some 
length, and ended :— 

Monumentum poni curavit....[not jussit]. 
Is there any authority for this use of the 
infinitive passive ? or is ponendum the only 
legitimate word ? 


Carp CoINcIDENCE.—I have «not read in 
books, but have heard from old cribbage 
players, that the following rule is so general 
that they conduct their play in accordance 
with it, namely, when court cards, medium 
numbers, or “little ones’’ predominate in 
your hand, your opponent holds the same 
class. 

Is this peculiar to the game ? and is there 
any mathematical explanation ? J. K. 

Cape of Good Hope. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
Ishould be glad to obtain information con- 
cerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Andrew Macdowell, K.S. 1679. (2) 
Ralph Macro, who graduated M.B. at Cam- 
bridge from Trin. Coll. in 1684. (3) Richard 
Maddocks, who graduated M.A. at Oxford 
trom Christ Church in 1618. (4) Peter 
Mallortie, son of James Mallortie of London, 
who graduated B.A. at Cambridge from 
Trin. Coll. in 1726/7. (5) George Man, son 
of George Man of London, who matriculated 
at Oxford from Christ Church, 1 June, 1681, 
and is said to have been admitted to the 
Middle Temple in 1683. (6) William Manly, 
elected to Christ Church, Oxon, 1643. 
(7) Peter Maplesdon, who graduated M.A. 
at Cambridge from Trin. Coll. in 1620. 
(8) Thomas Martyn, who graduated B.D. at 
Oxford from Christ Church in 1669. (9) John 
Matthew, M.A. of Trin. Coll., Camb., who 
was the University Librarian 1587-94. (10) 
Thomas Meredyth, who was admitted 
to Trin. Coll., Dublin, 20 Dec., 1754. (11) 
Anthony Mettayer, son of Lewis Met- 
tayer of Pall Mall, who graduated M.A. at 
Cambridge from Trin. Coll. in 1748. (12) 
William Millward, son of Robert Millward 
of Stafford, who graduated B.A. at Oxford 
from Christ Church in 1683. (13) James 
Molesworth, son of Walter Molesworth of 
Westminster, K.S. 1733, aged 13. (14) Henry 
Mompesson, elected to Trin. Coll., Camb., 
1598. (15) Charles Moore, son of John Moore 
of Woodford, Essex, K.S. 1739, aged 15. 
(16) Stephen Moore, son of Richard Moore of 
Dublin, who became a Scholar of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., in 1768. (17) Richard Moreton, K.S. 
1698. (18) John Morice, Q.S. 1707. (19) 
Thomas Morrer, K.S. 1668 (20) Miles 
Mossum, K.S. 1690. (21) Francis Mynne, 
son of Richard Mynne of Wymering, Herts, 
who graduated M.A. at Oxford from Christ 
Church in 1629, G. F, R. B. 


DETECTIVES IN Fiction.—Can any reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ put me on the road to any maga- 
zine article which deals with the develop- 
ment of the detective in literature ?_ I pre- 
sume that Mr. Nadgett in ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’ and Mr. Bucket in ‘ Bleak House,’ 
which is woven round Lady Dedlock’s 
question,Who wrote that ? are Mid-Victorian 
types culminating in Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes, who yet still keeps touch 
with his eighteenth-century prototype the 
Bow Street runner Jonathan Wild. Of the 
French Vidocq as rendered by Gaboriau, or 
in the later form of Du Boisgobey, I am 
The detective has doubtless in 


aware, 


German hands (Leo Sirius ?) found a sort of 
apotheosis as a spy. The diplomatic spy is 
a commonplace in magazine stories, and is 
only another more specialized form of the 
Red Indian of Capt. Mayne Reid’s books, 
or of the “black tracker’? out here in 
Australia, whose eyes can really detect upon 
almost unmarked sand the foot of crime. 
Crcin OWEN. 
The High School, Perth, W.A. 
[Detectives in fiction were discussed at 10 S, iv. 
i on 417, 456, chiefly with reference to 
ig. 


Hornsey Lopce: Watiace: Bruce.— 
Miss Jane Porter in ‘ Scottish Chiefs ’ writes : 

‘* The remains of Wallace were secretly removed 
and deposited temporarily in the chapel at 
Hornsey Lodge ; and Robert Bruce was concealed 
at Lodge Hill, in the garb of a Carmelite, when 
Gloucester sent him a pair of spurs as an intima- 
tion that he must depart with all speed.” 

There seems to be some doubt among 
topographical writers as to the authenticity 
of the two statements contained in this 
extract. I should be obliged if any of your 
readers could furnish any information that 
might serve to verify or disprove either of 
them. SypNEY W. KrrcHENER. 

[Mr. J. CotyeR Marriott discussed this subject 
at some length at 108. vii. 343.] 


CrISPIN VAN DER PassE’s PRINT OF THE 
GUNPOWDER Piotr ConsPIRATORS.—Are the 
personages depicted in this well-known print 
of the group of the conspirators to ‘be taken 
as authentic portraits, or is it merely an 
imaginary picture, or even, as it would appear 
to be, a caricature ? If they are authentic 
portraits, how is the artist likely to have 
become acquainted with their features ? 
Four of the group of the seven conspirators, 
viz., Catesby, Percy, John Wright, and 
Christopher, were killed at. Holbeach; the 
remaining three—Fawkes and the two 
Winters, with Bates, Catesby’s servant—he 
may have seen at their trial. Is anything 
known of the artist’s having been in London 
at the time ? B. M. 


Tur WARDROBE OF SIR JOHN WYNN OF 
Gwypyr.—Thomas Pennant in his ‘ Tours 
in Wales’ (p. 405 of ed. 1810) gives as an 
Appendix an inventory, drawn out ‘the 


‘eleventh day of June, 1616,’ by the above 


baronet, of. the contents of his wardrobe. 
Among the items are the following: “ One 
suite of Pteropus, laced with silke and golde 
lace ; another suité of Pteropus, laced with 
greene silke lace’; ‘‘one pare of white 
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Siterop stockins”; ‘“‘two pare of leather 
Yamosioes, and one of clothe.” 

Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ explain 
what is meant by Pteropus, Siterop, Yamo- 
sioes ? It is possible that the transcript in 
Pennant’s ‘Tours’ only gives the nearest 
approach to the form of the words in the 
original document; but as the original is 
now lost, the words as given by Pennant 
are the only clue. I am under the impression 
that these words puzzled Pennant himself 
when he put them in the first edition of his 
‘Tours’ (1783) initalics; and the fact that 
his son, David Pennant, in editing his 
deceased father’s ‘Tours’ in 1810, and 
Sir John Rhys in editing them in 1883, left 
them in italics and unexplained, suggests 
that they puzzled them also. 

T. JONES. 


O’NEILL.—Who is at present considered 
the representative of the historical family 
of O’Neill, through an uninterrupted male 
descent ? ZANONI. 


THEOLOGICAL PARADOXES.—Has any book 
been published on this subject in the style 
of De Morgan’s ‘ Budget of Paradoxes’ 
(a most entertaining work)? I. Ruston. 


Mepau.—I have a small gold medal which 
has on its face the figure of a youth holding 
a sword in one hand and a sheaf of corn in 
the other. The inscription on the face of 
the medal is, 1787 PAR. CRES. TRA: CON- 
CORDIA. RES; that on the reverse being, 
MO: ORD: PROVIN: FOEDER: BELG. AD LEG. 
IMP. 

What event does the medal commemo- 
rate ? Was it the temporary cessation of 
the Belgian revolution consequent on the 
revocation of the Emperor Joseph II.’s 
edicts ? R. VaucHan GOwER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. __- 


GERMAN CriITICS ON INDIA.—The late 
Prof. Cramb in his ‘ Germany and England,’ 
1914 (London edition, p. 24; New York 
edition, p. 27), represents a school of German 
critics as saying this ;— 

** India is not only the Italy of Asia; it is not 
=~ the land of romance, of art and beauty. It 
is in religion earth’s central shrine. India is 
religion....You, the conquerors, borrowers of 
your own religion, have come to the most original 


race of this planet, and asked them to bo 
from the borrowers ! ”’ 


In what German work can such language 
be found ? ALBERT J, EDMUNDS. 


Historical Society. of Pennsylvania, 
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Replies. 


MR. ASQUITH AND 
THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


(11 S. x. 429.) 


As Chairman last year of my old school, 
and as a small boy at the school when Mr. 
Asquith was gaining distinction under Dr. 
Abbott, I have great pleasure in sending a 
list of a few of the distinguished scholars of 
the school in reply to LONDONER’S query. 


List of Honours gained by Distinguished Pu;ils of 
the School since 1904, 
1904. 

Mr. C. Bendall, M.A. ; Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Mr. F. J. Dykes, B.A.; Professor of Electro- 
technics and Applied Science at the Gunnery 
and Torpedo Schools at Portsmouth. 

Mr. H. Brown, M.A.; gained the Fellowship of 
the Institute of Actuaries. 

A. B. W. Kennedy, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; the 
honour of Knighthood. 


1 05. 

Dr. A. S. F. Griinbaum; Professor of Pathology 
and Bacteriology at the University of Leeds. 

Mr. R. S. Broomfield; seventeenth place in the 

Home and Indian Civil Examination. 

Mr. R. H. Barclay; the Fellowship of the Institute 
of Surveyors. 

Mr. J. Cooper; Fi'st Class, Final Surveyors’ Insti- 
tute Fellowship Examination, with Gold Medal. 

H. H. Asquith, K.C.; appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (v. 1908). 

1906. 

H. E. Dyson, M.B., B.S.; Atkinson-Morley 
Scholarship for Surgery at University College 
Hospital. 

Israel Gollancz, M.A.; Litt.D. 

Dr. O. F. F. Griinbaum; appointed Assistant 
Physician to the London Hospital. 

G. M. W. Hodges; Gold Medal for Surgery at the 
University of London. 

E. S. Montagu; returned to Parliament for 
Chesterfield Division of Cambridge, Private 
—— Secretary to Mr. Asquith (v. 1909, 

Sir George Newnes, Bart.; returned to Parlia- 
ment as member for Swansea. 

Dr. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S.; the honour of Knight- 
hood (v. 1907). 

Major-General D. Gordon Pritchard, C.B., R.E. ; 
the honour of K.C.B. ; 

C. T. Ritchie (since deceased); elevated to the 
Peerage. 

Rev. Frank Stephenson (of Cheltenham College) ; 
Head Master of Felsted School. 

1907. 

The Hon. Anton Bertram (Attorney-General of 
the Bahamas); Puisne Judge of Cyprus. 

Sidney Lee; Hon. D.Litt., Oxford ; Hon. LL.D., 
Glasgow (v. 1910, 1912). 

Sir William H. Perkin, F.R.S.; Hon. D.Sc., 
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©. J. Tarring (Chief Justice of Grenada); the 
honour of Knighthood. 

Capt. A. E. Wood; elected City Marshal. 

Lancelot Hare, C.S.I., C.I.E. (Lieutenant-Governor 

_ of Eastern Bengal and Assam); K.C.S.I. 

1908. 

The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith; Prime Minister of 
England. : 

Lionel Abrahams; O©.B. (v. 1910). 

G. M. Bailhach>; K.C. (v. 1911). 

Robert Chalmers, C.B.; K.C.B. (v. 1910, 1912). 

Ralph Knott; prize design for the New County 

11 for London. 

Prof. W. H. Sollas, F.R.S.; President of the 
Geological Society. 

G. A. Stevenson, M.V.O.; C.B. 


1909. 

A. Kean ; elected President of the Architectural 
Association. : 

E. 8S. Montagu; Under-Secretary of State for 

r. J. G. Simpson; appointed to a canonry of 
Manchester (v. 1910). 

1910. 

Lionel Abrahams; Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State for India. 
J. Auchterlonie ; appointed Professor of Philo- 

sophy at Aligarh, India. 

Sir Robert Chalmers; appointed Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury (v. 1912). 

A. G. Collins; C.M.G. 

M. Delevigne; C.B. (v. 1912). 

G. L. Gomme; Knighthood (v. 1912). 

Hon. E. S. Montagu; Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

Dr. Sidney Lee; Knighthood (v. 1912). 

Rev. J. G. Simpson, D.D.; appointed to a 
eanonry of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Sir William Soulsby, C.B., C.I.E.; appointed a 
Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England. . 

1911. 

The Rev. Dr. Edwin Abbott Abbott; elected an 
Hon. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. Canon H. C. Beeching, D.Litt.; ap- 
pointed Dean of Norwich. 

“<> Bendall; appointed Joint-Examiner of 


lays. 
R. H. Candy, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; 
t place in the examination for Commis- 
sioners in H.M. Indian Army Medical Service. 

P. E. Matheson, M.A. ; appointed on the Commis- 
sion which is inquiring into the methods of 

~appointments to the Civil Service. 

W. Cawthorne Unwin, LL.D. (Edin.), F.R.S. ; 
elected President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. 

C. M. Bailhache, K.C.; honour of Knighthood ; 

- appointed a Judge of the High Court. 


1912. 
Sir Robert Chalmers, K.C.B. (Hon. Degree of 
L.D., Glasgow University ; Permanent Secre- 
tary to the Treasury) ; appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Ceylon. 
L. R. Farnell, M.A., D.Litt. (Grocers’ Company 
Scholar of the School); elected Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford; Hon. Litt.D., Dublin 
University. 
Sir Laurence Gomme; appointed Clerk to the 
Lieutenancy of the County of London. 


Sir Sidney Lee, D.Litt., LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A. ; 
appointed Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of London. 

W. H. Perkin, jun., F.R.S. (Professor of Chemistry 
in Manchester University); appointed Wayn- 
flete Professor of Chemistry, Oxford. 

Rev. F. S. Webster (Sir David Salomons and Fish- 
mongers’ Scholar of the School) ; appointed a 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Malcolm Delevigne, C.B. (Carpenter and Grocers’ 
Scholar of the School); Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 

R. W. James; appointed Physicist to the Shackle- 
ton Antarctic Expedition. 

S. Smith (Scholar of Queens’ College, Cambridge) ; 
appointed Assistant in the Department of 
Assyriology in the British Museum. 

Dr. F. H. Thiele, M.O., B.Sc., F.R.C.P.3; ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Bacteriology and Immunit 
at University College Hospital Medical School, 
and Pathologist at University College Hospital. 
George Warrington Steevens, war corre- 

spondent and author, who died in Lady- 

smith, was also a City of London School 
boy. F, A. 


AMERICAN “ Nixie” (11 x. 
329).—“‘ Nix”’ is German “‘nichts,”’ and was 
caught in the first form by Americans fro n 
German imm' ts about the forties. 
Nixcumarouse”’ (“‘ Nicht komm?’ heraus 
from a frequent warning to intrusively 
curious children, was common in my boy- 
hood, and is used in the ‘ Orpheus C. Kerr 
Papers,’ first series, as attributed jargon 
of a German recruit in the Civil War. 
‘“* Nixie ” is derived from “ nix ” by the same 
process as ‘“‘nopey ” from “ nope,” which I 
discussed: a while ago, and does not mean 
nothing,” but “no, indeed,” or, in present 
slang, ‘“‘not on your life.” It has moved up 
rather into a semi-jocular colloquialism : 
‘* Going to vote for So-and-so ?”’ ‘“* Nixie!” 
‘“Have you any postage stamps handy ?” 
Nixie.” “‘ Nixy, cully ” (‘‘ No, you swab ”’), 
was common in New York about 1880; the 
comic-paper form was ‘‘ Nixiculi.” 

Forrest MorGan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


“Nixie” is one of the words mentioned 
and discussed by E. VatpEs. He assumes 
that it is miners’ slang and equivalent to 
*‘nothing.”’ He is quite correct as to the 
meaning of the word, but I am inclined to 
doubt that the word is miners’ slang. The 
word ‘ nix ”’=nothing is not uncommon in 
many parts of this country, and would be 
understood nearly everywhere by any one 
at all acquainted with the non-literary 
speech of the community. It is quite 
probable. that “nixie,” having the same 
significance and of presumably as frequent 
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occurrence, is nothing more than a second 

form of “‘ nix,”’ a derivative made by adding 

the very common suffix ze. It is extremely 

likely that “nix” is an attempt to render 

in English characters the German word 

nichts. W. A. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


““WEARIE VERIE MEANES”: ‘As You 
Like Ir,’ II. vii. 70-73 (11 S. x. 385).—Mr. 
CUNINGHAM suggests that in “a perfect 
modern text ’’ 1. 73 should read 

Till that the bravery wearer’s means do ebb. 
This does not seem to me to run very 
smoothly, and in producing it Mr. Cunine- 
HAM has, I think, forgotten a sound principle 
in emendation, viz., not to alter the original 
more than is absolutely necessary. To 
obtain “ bravery wearer’s means” he has 
had, besides inserting a syllable, to trans- 
pose the position of ‘“verie.” If we sub- 
stitute wearer’s ”’ for ‘‘ wearie,’”’ and leave 
‘“verie ’? where it stands in the Folio, the 
line will run 

Till that the wearer’s very means do ebb, 
which involves the alteration of only two 
letters of the original, and to my ear runs 
more smoothly than Mr. CuNINGHAM’s 
emended line. J. R. THORNE. 


Fire AND New-Birru (11 S. viii. 325, 376’ 
418, 454; ix. 14, 113).—In this connexion 
the following quotation from Anne Pratt’s 
‘Flowering Plants,’ vol. i. p. 54, may be 
worth recalling to your readers :— 

“* Iondon Rocket, which is still very common 
about our metropolis, first appeared there after 
the Great Fire of London. In the spring succeed- 
ing that calamity, the young plants were seen 
everywhere rising up among the ruins, and in the 
summer the crop was so luxuriant, that it was 
supposed the whole of Europe did not contain 
so many specimens of the rocket as were then 
crowded over the surface of London. It was at 
that time a great marvel to observing men; and 
after all that has been written on the subject 
of the sudden appearance of plants in particular 
spots, it is a marvel still.” 

The fact is well known, but not accounted 
for, that a layer of quicklime thrown over 
a soil will at once produce white clover 
plants in abundance, when they had not 
before grown on the spot; and so, too, the 
burning of rubbish leaves ashes favourable 
to the growth of the rocket. 

Baxter, in his ‘ British Flowering Plants,’ 
mentions a circumstance analogous to that 
which succeeded the Fire of London as 
having occurred near Oxford Botanic Garden, 

“During the time [says this writer] that the 
alterations were going on in the Garden, last year, 
1834, the rubbish was removed to a piece of 


ground on the outside of the walls. This rubbish 
as it accumulated was set fire to from time to 
time, and was frequently burning for two or three 
days together, so that in the course of the season 
a considerable quantity of ashes was produced. 
Having received in the spring of the present year, 
1835, a valuable collection of cuttings of nearly 
all the species of British willows....this was the 
only piece of ground which we could appropriate 
to a Salicetum; and in order to prepare it for 
the reception of the cuttings, the ashes were 
spread regularly over the surface, and the whole 
of it was trenched over; in a short time the very 
spot on which the rubbish was burnt produced 
an abundant crop of Sisymbrium irio (London 
rocket), and on that part of the garden where I 
never remember seeing it before.’ 

RENIBA. 


Sm Joun Lape: “Mr. B—ck” AND 
“Brack D—” (11 S. x. 269, 316, 357, 394).— 
Black D— would certainly appear to be 
Black Davies or Davis. In The Bon Ton 
Magazine for May, 1792 (vol. ii. p. 116) we 
read : 

“The principal winners at Epsom races were 
black Davies and Sir John Lade; but neither to 
any considerable amount.”’ 

That his name too was William is indicated 
by a contemporary pamphlet called ‘The 
Minor Jockey Club,’ printed for R. Farham 
(1794), where he is described as B-Ill-y 
D-v-s, pp. 35-41. There also is a refer- 
ence to the account of him in Charles Pigott’s 
‘ Jockey Club,’ which shows it is the same 
person. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘Boss’ (11 8. x. 429)—The poem by 
Rudyard Kipling with this heading, illus- 
trated by Aby Alston, first appeared in the 
Christmas number of The Pall Mall Magazine 
of 1893, at that time jointly edited by Lord 
Frederic Hamilton, M.P., and the late Sir 
Douglas Straight. In an obituary notice of 
the gallant officer which appeared in The 
Observer of 15 Nov. the writer alluded to it 
as follows :-— 

‘* It has been said that Lord Roberts was not 
really known to the great mass of the people ti 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Bobs’ was in every one’s ears— 
possibly a proof of the line in it that ‘ he doesn’t 
advertise.’ The verses came out in a magazine, 
but you will not find them in any book by Mr. 
Kipling. Either from a hint of Lord Roberts’s 
opinion of them, or from Mr. Kipling’s own 
second thoughts, there apparently came a decision 
that they had better be allowed to die.” 

It would be interesting if Mr. Kipling 
could be induced to inform your readers of 
the true reason why those spirited lines have 
never reappeared in any of his books or 
collected verses. It may be difficult now 
to obtain the magazine, a copy of which I 
fortunately preserved. 

WitLoucHBy MAaAycock. 
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_ ‘Bobs’ (the title is not ‘ Fighting Bobs ’) 
is to be found in the December, 1893, number 
of The Pall Mall Magazine, or vol. ii. 
p. 177. It is illustrated by Abbey Alston, 
among whose illustrations Lord Roberts 
appears thrice, and accompanied by a full- 
page equestrian portrait of ‘General Lord 
Roberts, V.C.,’ from an original drawing by 
G. L. Seymour. 

In The Pall Mall Gazette of 16 Nov. last a 
writer says, concerning this eighth number 
of The Pall Mall Magazine, it 
“is now one of the most precious things in Kip- 
lingiana, because the poem has never been 
—" in volume form. There was one true 

ne :— 
An’ ’e doesn’t advertise, 
Do yer, Bobs ? 
which was interpreted in some quarters as an 
imputation against another warrior. On this 
being pointed out, the author, rather than cancel 
a stanza or change a line, withdrew the whole 
poem; and it is time it was reinstated in his 
published works.” 

The writer, of course, does not mean that 
there is only one true line in the poem. The 
correct reading of that in question is :— 

An’—’e—does—not—advertise— 
The dashes between the words as well as the 
italics were no doubt meant to give emphasis, 


Possibly Mr. Curtis may be able to get 
a copy of this number of the Magazine from 
Messrs. Charles Humphreys & Co., back- 
magazine dealers, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, 

RoBeErRtT PIERPOINT. 


There ’s a little red-faced man, 
Which is Bobs! 

Rides the tallest ’orse ’e can— 
Our Bobs ! 

If it bucks or kicks or rears, 

°E can sit for twenty years, 

With a smile round both ’is ears— 
Can’t yer, Bobs ? 

This is the first of eight stanzas. I must 
not give the whole for copyright reasons, 
but will, if Mr. Curtis would like it, send 
him a copy. 

When Mr. Kipling was seriously ill in 
America there appeared a very clever parody 
of ‘Bobs’ in The Outlook of 11 March, 
1899, entitled ‘ Kips.’ The writer was Dr. 
T. W. H. Crosland. The first stanza is :— 

There ’s a little round-faced man, 
Which is Kips, ° 
Writes the finest stuff he can, 
~ Our Kips, 
Takes the cake for fancy prose, 
Has the Muses by the nose, 
Makes us all sit up in rows— 
Don’t yer, Kips ? 


H. Peet. 


Kipling’s poem, said to have been sup- 
pressed by request of Lord Roberts’s family, 
appeared in The Pall Mall Magazine, 
December, 1893. CUTHBERT REID. 


As the question of Mr. Kipling’s early 
tribute to Lord Roberts is under discussion, 
it may be worth noting that on 19 Novem- 
ber—the day on which the great soldier was 
buried in St. Paul’s—The Daily Telegraph 
contained a poem of seven four-line stanzas. 
by Mr. Kipling, entitled ‘Lord Roberts.’ 

J. R. THORNE. 

[Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for 
reply.] 


Worps vsED IN THomas LopGe’s ‘ Wits 
MISERIE,’ 1596 (11 S. x. 385, 435).—PRror. 
Moore Smitu’s quotation from Nashe of 
“qui quee codshead,” and his remark about 
its indicating the English pronunciation of 
qui, que, quod at this time (1596), suggest 
the question whether this pronunciation per- 
sisted in Ireland at a much later date.* e 
twelfth stanza of Hood’s ‘ The Irish School- 
master ’ begins :— 

Ah! luckless wight, who cannot then repeat 

** Corduroy Colloquy ”—or ‘‘ Ki, Ke, Kod.” 

Stanza ii. ends :-— 

In midst of sounds of Latin, French, and Greek, 

Which, alli’ the Irish’ tongue, he teacheth them 
to speak. 

Nashe’s story of the actor crying ‘‘ Ad urbs, 

ad urbs, ad urbs,” has an exact parallel 

in Ouida’s ‘ Strathmore,’ where we read: 

***Some people’s motto is pro patria, others’ 

pro ecclesia,’ remarked the bishop, whose 

own motto was pro ego”! 

I quote from recollection, but am sure 
that this is substantially accurate. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


All over the Midlands lather is the most 
common word for ladder, though stee is 
about as common. 

Shawm is applied to shiftless folk. A man 
who does not settle down is said to “‘ shawm 
away his time.” The folk-words awm and 
awming mean the same—that is, “ idling.” 

TxHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Oxtp Eronrans (11 S. x. 410).—(4) James: 
Richard Hayes, s. James of Bray, Berks, 
armiger, Merton Coll., matric. 23 March, 
1771, aged 17; B.A. 1774, M.A. 1781; ‘ bar- 
rister-at-law; Middle Temple, 1778. 

A. R. BAyLey. 


* In the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Sorbonne objected to Ramus’s pronunciation of 


isquis instead * of kiskis (Sandys, ‘Hist. of 
Class. Scholarship,’ ii. 184). 
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- “Daup ”=GEORGE (11 S. x. 386, 430).— 

In North Notts and the counties ad- 

joining lads named George are commonly 

addressed and known as ‘“‘ Jud,” “ Jarge” 

being the designation of grown men for the 

most part. THOS. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


CONSUMPTION INIRELAND: RicKETs (118. 
x. 370).—Srtr. at this reference 
inquired whether there was any corroboration 
of the statement of the late Primate of 
Ireland, the Right Rev. Dr. Alexander 
{born in 1824), that he (the Primate) remem- 
bered consumption being introduced from 
England into Ireland, where it was at first 
known as ‘“ the English cold.” 

Regarding this inquiry as important 
from the standpoint of medical statistics, 
I have taken a little trouble to provide 
St. Swirxrn with a fitting reply. Applica- 
tion to Irish medical friends and to the 
inquiry column of The British Medical 
Journal elicited no information. 

Hirsch in his ‘ Geographical Distribution 
of Disease,’ a work commenced in or about 
1858, states that consumption is a disease 
“rare”? in Ireland. This, I thought, tended 
to support the Primate’s statement; but, 
in looking into a Report made to the Lord- 
Lieutenant in 1851 by Sir William Wilde, 
I found it there stated that there were at 
that time in the prisons and asylums of 
Treland no fewer than 4,182 cases of con- 
sumption. Further, in a column of syno- 
nyms, Sir W. Wilde does not mention 
“English cold” as a synonym for con- 
sumption. 

Finally, I did what I might have done 
earlier with advantage—I wrote to the 
Trish Registrar-General, Sir William Thomp- 
son, and that gentleman has courteously 
sent me the following valuable information : 

“The Mortality Returns for Ireland, as a 
whole, appear for the first time in the Census 
Report of 1841. The Census Commissioners, 
reporting on the Tables of Deaths for the 10 
years from 1831 to 1841, make the following 
observation regarding Consumption in Ireland : 
‘Consumption, by far the most fatal affection to 
which the inhabitants of this country are subject, 
is reported to have destroyed 135,590 of the 
population.’ No less than 14,214 persons were 
returned on Census forms as having died from 
this cause during the years 1831-2.” 

If, therefore, Dr. Alexander’s statement is 
accurate, the incidence of consumption in 
Ireland would appear to have been in 
accordance with the well-known law—that 
a disease attacks a new country for the first 
time with especial virulence. woas 


With regard to Sr. Swirntn’s second 
query—why rickets is known abroad as the 
“English disease would suggest that 
this is because the disease was first described 
by an English physician, Dr. Francis Glisson, 
who published the first known work on the 
subject, ‘De Rachitide,’ in 1650. The 
disease is as common in Germany and other 
parts of Europe as it is in England. 

8S. D. M.D. 


“O st sic omNnES” (11 S. x. 429).—I 
doubt whether these words, which Miss 
VERRALL describes as a “ proverbial phrase,” 
are anything more than a misquotation of 
part of Juvenal’s famous 

Antoni gladios potuit contemnere si sic 
Omnia fecisset. *Sat.,’ x. 123. 
B. B. 

[This suggestion, which was made at 5S. vi. 
108, and for which we also thank Mr. W. BossALL, 
seems to us rather unlikely, unless, indeed, for 
misquotation we read playful adaptation ” 
—when there still remains the question, Who 
first perpetrated this ?] 


Tue Hercut or St. Pavut’s (11 S. x. 388, 
434)—In ‘London Exhibited in 1851,’ 
edited and published by John Weale, p. 185, 
the following figures are given :— 

The lantern, ball, and cross rise altogether 
365 ft. from the ground, 356 from the floor of the 
church, and 375 from that of the crypts. 

A foot-note says :— 

“We cannot guess the origin of the 404 ft. 
copied into most accounts, unless it be taken 
from the bottom of the foundations, or the level 
of the Thames.” 

In this book, among other illustrations, is 
‘Sections of the transept and dome of 
St. Peter’s, Florence Cathedral, London 
ditto, and St. Genéviéve, Paris, showing 
their comparative widths and heights,’ 
drawn to the scales of English feet and 
Roman palms (p. 181). Also (p. 190) there 
is a ‘Sectional View of the Dome of St. 
Paul’s.’ 

Weale’s book became one of ‘ Bohn’s 
Iilustrated Library”? soon after 1851, with 
the title ‘ Pictorial Handbook of London.’ 

According to Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
Weale edited and published, or edited, a 
good many books on architecture and 
similar subjects. Rosert PIERPOINT. 


It would seem that scarcely any two 
writers agree as to the exact height of the 
Cathedral.. I append the results of a few 
consultations taken haphazard from books 
in my possession :— 

“The height is 365 feet from the ground, 356 


‘from the-floor of the church, and 375 from the 


wo 
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alla ‘Guide’ sold at the Cathedral, 


“The height to the top of the cross is 352 feet 
from the floor of the church, or 360 feet from the 
pavement in the street.”—Vide ‘ Guide,’ pur- 
chased at the Cathedral c. 1880. 

“The total height from the pavement of the 
churchyard to the top of the cross, 370 feet.’’—- 
Vide ‘Some Notes, chiefly on the Fabric of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul in London,’ by 
Lewis Gilbertson, M.A., Minor Canon and Sub- 
Librarian (‘‘ Kyrle Pamphlets,’ No. 1, 1893). 
__“* Height from the ground without to the top 
of the cross, 340 feet.” —Vide ‘The Churches ot 
London,’ by G. Godwin and John Britton, 1838, 
vol. i. p. 47. 

“The height from the nave pavement to the 
top of the cross is 365 feet.” —Vide ‘ Old and New 
London,’ i. 254. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Moyre (11 S. x. 429).—St. Germans 
being a “ peculiar ” of the Bishop of Exeter, 
the early wills of persons belonging thereto 
should be found at the Exeter Probate 
Registry—unless for special reasons they 
were proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, in which case they would be at 
Somerset House, London. 

The will of Richard Muyle of St. Germyns 
appears to be the oldest in the Exeter 
Registry, for it is listed under the year 1532, 
and is numbered I. 

The other names mentioned by your corre- 
spondent do not appear in the Calendars. 
These wills should 2 aaa be sought for 
at Somerset House, or they may, perhaps, 
be found at the Bodmin Probate Registry. 

H. Tapiry-Soper. 

The City Library, Exeter. 


REGENT Crrcus (11 8. x. 313, 373, 431).— 
*““TPichborne Street should be Coventry 
Street.” This foot-note is given as a correc- 
tion to the statement quoted from Tallis’s 
‘Tilustrated London,’ which asserts that 
Tichborne Street is lone of those which radiate 
into Regent Circus. But if the statement 
is a little misleading, still more so is the 
correction. Coventry Street does not touch 
Regent Circus, and never did so. It ends, 
and Piccadilly begins, at the top of the Hay- 
market. 

Then, on the north side of Piccadilly, 
Tichborne Street used to slant off almost 
immediately, and run at the back of the 
north-eastern of the four quarter circles 
which formed Regent Circus, and it ended 
at the bottom of the Quadrant. The quarter 
circle mentioned, a few houses in Piccadilly, 
and one side of Tichborne Street have been 
pulled down, and an opening has been made 
on the remaining side of the street for 


Shaftesbury Avenue. The rest of that side 
has been rebuilt, and now forms part of 
Piccadilly Circus (formerly the lower Regent 
Circus), but with the removal of the quarter 
circle the symmetry of the Circus has been 
destroyed. W. A. Frost. 


A “TRAWN [THROWN] CHAER” (11 §, ix. 
488; x. 32, 432).—I conclude that your 
Australian correspondent has not had an 
opportunity of consulting the ‘ N.E.D.’ We 
find there abundant evidence for throw (a 
lathe), throw-lathe (a small lathe driven by 
hand), thrower (one who turns things in a 
lathe), throwing (turning wood), thrown 
(turned in a lathe), thrown chair (one con- 
sisting of parts so turned). Thrown chairs 
are not very uncommon. They consist of 
bars or staves of wood turned in a lathe so 
as to form rows of balls not separated one 
from another. These bars are fitted to- 
gether, and are usually black. The back of 
the chair is capable of being set at different 
angles, and the front legs are thrown, or 
“turned,” to correspond with 


Durham. 


Mr. Owen is in error; the inquiry on this 
matter was not mine. “Thrawen chairs” 
have no more to do with “ thrones ”’ than has 
“drawn work” with “drones.’”’ Thrones 
would be out of place in the house of an 
Elizabethan yeoman; but, apart from this, 
a knowledge of local dialect upsets any “at 
sight”? philology. ‘‘Thrawen” is a good 
old English word, and means “turned” or 
“twisted”; and these chairs—a very well- 
known type—are constructed of turned or 
twisted bars. They are sometimes called 
““bobbin chairs’? hereabouts. I fear that 
Mr. Owen has been misled by the “schole 
chamber.” 'This was merely the schoolroom, 
where the children of the house were taught, 
and had no connexion with the Grammar 
School at Clitheroe, six miles away. 

JOHN PaRKER (Col.). 

Browsholmé Hall, near Clitheroe. 


WarRINGTON: PorM WANTED (11 S. x. 
408).—A similar question was asked at 
68. xii. 168. In Sir Walter Scott’s introduc- 
tion to ‘Marmion’ the whole 51 four-line 
verses are printed, and entitled ‘‘ Cenbren 
yr Ellyll; or, The Spirit’s Blasted Tree ; 
a legendary tale, by the Reverend George 
Warrington.’ Allibone, following ‘ Biog. 
Dict. Living Authors,’ 1816, attributes only 
to that author “De Salkeld; or, The 
Knight of the White Rose, a poetical tale, 


1811.” ‘The Gossiping Guide to Wales,’ 
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1909 ed., confuses the author with the 
author of ‘ The History of Wales,’ 1786, &c., 
who was the Rev. William Warrington. The 
Rev. George Warrington may be the subject 
of an obituary notice in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for September, 1830, which de- 
scribes its subject as 
“ Rector of Pleasley, Derbyshire, to which he was 
resented in 1793 by B. Thornhill, Esq., and 
7icar of Hope, in the same county, and a Canon 
in the Cathedral of St. Asaph, to which he was 
instituted in 1791.” 
A large woodcut illustration of the 

Nannau Oak is in The Saturday Magazine 
for 11 Aug., 1832. W. B. H. 


GERMAN STREET-NaAmeEs (11 S. x. 409).— 
Friedrich Wilhelm Karl (1754-1816) suc- 
ceeded his father as Duke Friedrich II. of 
Wiirttemberg in 1797, and assumed _ the 
title of King Friedrich I. on 1 Jan., 1806. 
In 1797, during his father’s lifetime, he 
married, as his second wife, Charlotte 
Augusta Matilda (1766-1828), Princess Royal 
of England and eldest daughter of George IIT. 
Was not Wirtemberg Street so called after 
this queen? Her Christian name, Char- 
lotte, would hardly have been distinctive 
enough, as it must have suggested the wife 
of George III. or the daughter of George IV. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Mepicrnat Mummres (11 ix. 67, 70, 
115, 157, 195, 316; x. 176, 234).— 
Baron C. A. de Bode’s ‘ Travels in Luristan 
and Arabistan,’ London, 1845, vol. i. p. 301, 
has this passage :— 


“* Near the straits of Tengi-Tek6, from whence 
the Kurdistan river issues into the plain above 
the ruins of Arrajan, and not far from the village 
of Peshker, is a fissure high up in the mountains, 
out of which runs a black substance resembling 
pitch, which is gathered by the natives, and is 
much esteemed in Persia for its healing qualities, 
especially for bruises and fractures. It is called 
Mumid, and sometimes Mumia-i-Nai, from the 
name of the village, Nai-deh, which lies at the 
foot of these mountains. The fissure was doubt- 
less originally produced by a volcano now extinct. 
At the time Shir4z was visited by an earthquake 
(25 or 30 years ago)....the rent of the hill from 
whence the mumidé oozed out sparingly was 
widened, and since that time it runs out more 
abundantly, but the quality is said to be dete- 
riorated.” 


In a note on p. 324 we read :— 


** May not this mumid be the gum mentioned 
by Dioscorides (iii. 99), which was obtained from 
Persia, of singularly healing qualities, and hence 
riamed Sarcocolla ? 

“The author of these pages has himself experi- 
enced the efficacy of the Persian mumid on apply- 
ing it to a bruised side occasioned by a fall down 
some rocky cliffs. A piece of the hard black sub- 
stance of which it consists is mixed with melted 


sheep’s fat, and while hot the bruised part of the 
body is well rubbed with it. 

“According to Sir William Ouseley, the only 
genuine mum-i-ay is produced in the Darabjird 
district, its name signifying ‘the wax of a 
village called Ayi.’ And according to Comte 
Ferriéres Sauvebcoeuf, the mummiayi was usually 
among the choicest presents made by the Persian 
sovereigns to their neighbouring allies. Thus, 
Ali Murad Khan sent about one ounce of this 
mummy contained in a golden box to the Empress 
of Russia (see his ‘Mémoires Historiques, Poli- 
tiques, et Géographiques des Voyages,’ tom. iii. 
p. 33, Paris, 1790).” 

The following account occurs in Robert 
Shaw’s ‘ Visits to High Tartary, Yarkand, 
and Kashghar,’ London, 1871, p. 352 :— 


‘“‘Kashghar, April 4 [1869]. Sardé’s friend 
reports that in the time of the Chinese they used 
to extract ‘moomiai’ from the heads of slaves ! 
* Moomiai ’ is a mysterious drug, which, according 
to Oriental superstition, is an infallible cure for 
every wound and disease. All conquerors (even 
the English) are accused of sacrificing prisoners 
to obtain it. Sarda’s friend says that he heard 
the following story apropos of ‘ moomiai’ from 
an escaped slave, who made his way from Yarkand 
back to his home in Gilgit some years ago. This 
slave and twenty more had been put into a garden 
to eat their fill of grapes for twenty days. He 
had seen the roasting-pans over which the victims 
are suspended head downwards, while their 
skulls are gashed with razors to let the ‘ moomiai ’ 
drop out into the red-hot pans! He and others 
contrived to make their escape. It is supposed 
the others were converted into ‘ moomiai’!” 


In China the Egyptian mummy is called 
** Muh-nai-i.”” It is first described in Teou 
Kiu-Ching’s ‘ Cheh-Kang-luh,’ finished in 
A.D. 1366, as follows :— 


““In the country of Tien-Fang there is some- 
times a septuagenarian or octogenarian who 
eagerly wishes to devote his own body into the 
benefit of others. Such old man shuns all sorts of 
food and drink except honey, which not only he 
does eat, but also washes himself with. After 
some months’ practice thus he excretes nothing 
but honey. When he dies, people put his body 
in a stone coffin filled with honey, engrave it 
with the date, and bury it. A century after, it is 
opened, and the corpse is found to have turned 
into a melligenous drug, which, when internall 
taken in a small quantity, instantaneously heals 
fractures and contusions. It is not abundantly 
procurable even in that country, its other name 
being ‘ Honey-Man’ (Mzth-jin).” 

Kumacusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


“YarpLAND ” (11 x. 429).—In 1675 
“one half-yard of meadow and pasture 
ground in the fields of Shottery,” near 
Stratford-on-Avon, divided into detached 
strips scattered over the parish, was mort- 
gaged to Henry Freeman. There is no 


doubt that the term “ yardland”’ (virgata 
terre) signified a different quantity in various 
places, but I am unaware of any evidence 
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that it varied in size according to the 
county. At Wimbledon, in Surrey, a yard- 
land seems to have been only 15 acres, 
in some parts 20, in some 24, and in others 
30 or 490 acres. 

Interesting information, both with regard 
to the etymology of the word and the area 
it designated, will be found in a paper on 
‘The Ancient Terms applicable to the 
Measurement of Land,’ published in vol. xvi. 
of the Transactions of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, from which it appears that an old 
manuscript of the Abbey of Malmesbury says 
a yard of land contains 24 acres. In the 
discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper referred to, the then President of 
the Institution said, referring to the case 
of the manor of Bishopstone, in North 
Wiltshire :— 

“The Manor Farm—which is in fact the 
ancient demesne land—contained 840 acres. 
All the rest of the manor, comprising 2,454 acres 
(being the whole parish except the ancient glebe 
and allotments in lieu of tithes), except fifteen 
small homesteads and four pieces of land contain- 
ing together 9a. 2r. Sp., is divided into 70 yard- 
lands. ‘There are 31 half yardlands and two 
quarter yardlands. One holding contains 843 
yardlands, and in others numbers vary from 
two to five, but there are still 22 single yard- 
lands, intact in one sense, although of course the 
actual site of the lands comprised in them has 
been changed by the inclosure.” 

The late Dr. Frederic Seebohm in ‘ The 
English Village Community ’ (p. 27, edition 
1883) expresses the opinion that the normal 
area of a ‘“‘virgate” or yardland was 30 
scattered acres, and gives details of the yard- 
land of John Moldeson in the manor of 
Winslow. A. C. C. 


A yardland is the same as a “ virgate,” 
which over a large part of England was the 
amount of the normal holding of a tenant in 
villeinage. In Pollock and Maitland’s * His- 
tory of English Law,’ bk. ii. chap. i. § 12 
(vol. i. pp. 345-8), the “‘ virgate ” is discussed, 
and it is there said that very commonly it 
is reckoned to contain 30 acres, but both 
much larger and much smaller numbers are 
found. 

In the statement of the custom of the 
manor of Wimbledon, Surrey, in ‘ Watkins 
on Copyholds,’ 4th ed., ii. 555, a yardland in 
that manor is stated as 15 acres. 

Rooxsy. 


[Mr. A. S. WHITFIELD also thanked for reply.] 


‘THEOPHANIA’ (11 S. x. 347).—A refer- 
ence to this rare seventeenth-century ro- 
mance suggests to me to put on record that 


—also now scarce—of quite another kind, 
was published by Richardson (London and 
Derby) under the same title. The full 
title is :— 

““Theophania; or, a Scriptural View of the 
Manifestation of the Logos or Pre-existent 
Messiah, as contra-distinguished from Angelic 
Personation of the Deity, with which it has been 
frequently confounded....With supplementary 
dissertations on relevant subjects. By Twinrock 
Elmricht, Esq.” 

Our copy of this curious work is a pre- 
sentation copy from the author, “ with 
sentiments of dutiful respect,” to Bishop 
John Murdoch, Catholic Vicar-Apostolie of 
the Western District of Scotland 1833-65. 
“Twinrock Elmricht” must surely be a 
nom de guerre. Can any one throw any 
light on it ? 

Oswatp O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
x. 429)—In Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs 
and Proverbial Phrases’ this distich is 
given from Fuller's ‘Gnomologia’ (1732) 
as follows :— 


My son is my son till he have got hin a wife, 
But my daughter ’s my daughter all the days of 
her life. 
A. CoLtInewoop LEE. 
Waltham Abbey. 


(Mr. THos. RATCLIFFE and Mr. ARCHIBALD 
SPARKE also thanked for reply.] 


THE PuRCHASING OF DREAMS S. x. 
421).—Though not strictly apropos, I am 
tempted to refer your correspondent and 
other readers to Thomas Lovell Beddoes’s 
beautiful lyric entitled ‘ Dream-Pedlary.’ 
The first two stanzas are as follows :— 

If there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buy ? 
Some cost a passing bell ; 

Some a light sigh 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung the bell, 

What would you buy ? 


A cottage lone and still, 
With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 
Until I die. 
Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown , 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would I buy. 


I quote from the edition of Beddoes’s 
‘ Poems ’ edited by Ramsay Colles (‘‘ Muses’ 
Library,”’ Routledge, n.d.), price ls. 6d. 


more than half a century ago another work 


Wm. H. Peet. 


| 

| 
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Motes on Books. 


The Book of Sussex Verse. Edited by C. F. 
Cook. Foreword by Arthur Bell. (Hove, 
Combridges, 2s. net.) 


NEARLY every anthology of verse upon some 
aspect of nature, or pertaining to some country 
or some chosen corner of the world, if it includes 
examples from the eighteenth or earlier centuries, 
shows at its sharpest the divergence between 
our own vision of nature and that of our forbears. 
We do not remember to have seen this contrast 
anywhere brought out more vividly than in this 
little collection of poems about Sussex. The 
beauty of Sussex, one may say, is of that simple 
and yet subtle order which it takes a man of this 
generation fully to see and to express. That 
sense of intimate, even passionate affection, 
not for one’s country as a whole, but for this or 
that mood of her as revealed in this or that of 
her tracts, which breathes now in the work of 
many pocts (and, for example, in Mr. Bell’s 
Foreword to this volume), arose first in the 
North, and made us attentive to beauty of 
a savage and impressive kind. We were first 
taught to feel, and then to tell effectively, a 
love for ‘‘ Caledonia, stern and wild,’’ for the 
scenery of the lakes, and for landscapes, such as 
those of the West, which resemble these. But the 
new sensitiveness to the wild earth has made us 
listen more and more eagerly for ever fresh tones 
of her voice, and expressions of her countenance, 
and nowhere has she proved herself, to the 
peculiar temperament of men in our time, more 
compelling than in Sussex. It may, indeed, be 
thought by those who are real children of that 
soil that the poets of other blood who have cele- 
brated her have even yet only half discovered 
(or, at any rate, half revealed) her; but it is 
astonishing to compare their intimacy, the dis- 
tinctiveness of their vision of her, and their vital 
response to this, with the affectionate descriptions 
and moralizings of earlier generations, in which 
mere words and a conventional literary attitude 
make up most of the piece. 

Nearly all the best things here are already 
familiar to every one. There are, however, some 
verses about Rowfant by Andrew Lang, a sonnet 
by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Rosamund Marriott Wat- 
son’s ‘ On the Duwns,’ and Mr. Laurence Binyon’s 
‘Thunder on the Downs,’ as well as three or 
four poignant, dreamy things by Mr. Arthur 
Bell, which may not be known to so many 
readers as the work of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
or Francis Thompson, or Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
Of another sort (and welcome) is Horace Smith’s 
‘ Brighton.’ The more tragic aspect of Brighton 
was essayed (with rather uncertain touch) 
by F. W. H. Myers in a poem which is in- 
cluded here. Graveyards and registers have 
desea their quota, and we get a sprinkling of 
egends, as well as an example or two of Sussex 
songs. The Cade scene from ‘2 Henry VI.’ is 
given because, though the play would have it in 
Kent, Iden’s capture of Cade really took place in 
Sussex, near Heathfield. Our readers may re- 


member a letter on this subject by Mark Anthony 
Lower, communicated to us last April by our 
correspondent Mr. W. L. Kina (11 S. ix. 281). 
A timely touch o*curs unexpectedly in the song 


from the Pepys Collection at Cambridge—‘‘ A most 
sweet Song of an English Merchant born in 
Chichester ”’ is the title of it—as thus :-— 

A rich merchantman there was, 

That was both grave and wise, 

Did kill a man in Embden town 

Through quarrels that did arise. 
The merchantman is saved by the rather out- 
rageous affection of a German girl, whom he 
brings to England as his bride. But the much- 
belaboured censor was already at work, it seems, 
ad Anglo-German affairs, for the song winds up 
wi 

But of their names and dwelling-place 

I must not here recite. 

A handful of biographical notes dealing with 
the less well-known among the writers represented 
will add a good deal to the enjoyment of lovers of 
Sussex in other parts of the kingdom. 


The Structure of ‘ Le Livre d’Artus’ and its Func- 
tion in the Evolution of the Arthurian Prose- 
Romances : a Critical Study in Medieval Litera- 
ig By H. Oskar Sommer. (Hachette & Co., 

Dr. SomMER, long recognized as one of the most 
industrious and learned critics of the Arthurian 
cycle, publishes here some conclusions of great 
importance concerning its early sources. The 
whole question of these romances is, as most 
readers know, highly complicated, and _ the 
pamphlet before us is only for the specialist. It 
deals with MS. No. 337 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, which consists of two distinctly dif- 
ferent fragments. 'The second of these has been 
printed by Dr. Sommer; the first is not yet 
available in a printed edition. From both, after 
devoting ‘‘a stupendous amount of time and 
labour to the study of the MS.,”’ Dr. Sommer has. 
deduced the existence of a huge, single, and 
coherent compilation which he calls ‘ Le Livre 
d’Artus.’ He points out with great ingenuity 
the relations between the two parts of the MS.., 
and what the references in them fairly imply of 
stories which the whole text formerly contained. 

Here he uses the evidence of other MSS. So far as 

we can judge from a highly condensed account, 

we think that Dr. Sommer’s ‘ Livre d’Artus’ is a 

likely supposition, though a novel one, and a 

noteworthy addition to the early sources. Its 

influence on ‘ Le Livre de Lancelot ’ in the losses 
and gains of both is an interesting inquiry which 

Dr. Sommer will doubtless develope at greater 

length in due course. While fully recognizing 

the erudition of Dr. Sommer, we feel that his. 
argument would lose nothing if he were less: 
assertive concerning its value. 


The Heart of East Anglia. By Ian C. Hannah. 
(Heath, Cranton & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 
Tus history of Norwich is one of the best of Mr.. 
Hannah’s works. It goes deeply into nothing— 
there was no need to do so—but it assembles: 
together a well-chosen multitude of pleasant and 
instructive details, arranged neatly, but without 
formality, and set off with a style the exuberance: 
of which does not (as we have noticed to be the 
case in some of his other books) become tiresome. 
His subject is one that suits him, for its interest: 
is abundant and varied, and original material 
of a directly quotable sort is also plentiful. 
From Herbert of Losinga to Borrow, from 
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Boadicea to Elizabeth Fry, we pass along as 
impressive a line of worthies as any provincial 
city can show, illustrited as it is by the figures of 
Mother Julian, of Sir Thomas Browne, and of 
Nelson, which belong to the whole English-speaking 
world—and a strange trio they appear, thus con- 
sidered side by side. 

We think Mr. Hannah might perhaps have 
brought out more clearly than he does the cha- 
racter of the East Anglian -people, though the 
chapter on the life of the citizens, and the account 
of the Strangers’ Hall included in it, is one of the 
most interesting in the book. A word of praise, 
too, for choice of matter and general drawing of 
outline, must be awarded to that on ‘The House 
of Paston.’ In general the earlier part—less 
cumbered, no doubt, with masses of matter to be 

rforce rejected—is more attractive than the 


ter. 

The illustrations are many of them unsatisfac- 
tory—above all, the drawing of the Cathedral 
which forms the frontispiece; and a little more 
liberality might have well been shown in the 
matter of plans. By way of Appendixes there 
are a useful Chronological Table and a series of 
architectural notes on churches. The cross- 
references in these, and also throughout the text, 
have been very carefully inserted, and there is a 
full Index: matters which give the book the 
quality of a useful guide, in addition to being a 
readable, popular history. 


‘The Registers of the Parish Church of Bolton. 
(Bolton, Tillotson & Son, 15s. net.) 


Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKRF, the editor of these 
Registers, has already done useful work as the 
editor of the Bury and other Parish Registers, 
besides being the author of ‘ Bibliographia 
Boltoniensis, 1550-1912.’ As the Librarian of 
Bolton he has been favoured with opportunities 
for research, and he refutes the statement made 
by Baines in his ‘ History of Lancaster’ that 
* Bolton is an ancient manor, but a modern 
parish,” and shows that there is little doubt that 
a church existed in 1305, the evidence being 
taken from a “ Rental” for that year in which 
Bolton is called a parish. 

An illustration of the old Church of St. Peter 
faces the title-page. It was demolished in 1866, 
and on its site the present building was conse- 
crated on St. Peter’s Day, 1871, the cost of the 
building (45,000/.) being borne by Peter Ormrod 
of Halliwell Hall. Among the stained-glass 
windows is one to the donor of the church, and 
one that was formerly the east window in the 
old church. There is a peal of eight bells, the 
earliest bearing the date 1669. A Saxon cross 
found under the tower of the old church has_been 
set up inside the present building, and is probably 
900 years old. Some flags and banners of the 
old Volunteer battalions are suspended in the 
nave ; and in the tower are a museum of interest- 
ing things belonging to olden times, and a few 
chained books. 

The dates, of the Registers publishedin this 
volume, with the assent of Canon Chapman, 
Vicar of Bolton, are: Baptisms, 1573-4, 1590- 
1660; Weddings, 1573, 1587-1660; - Burials, 
1573-4, 1587-1660. One of the Register books 
was missing for about 180 years, and was dis- 


covered early last century under a stone: slab ' 


near the north-east corner of the chancel, when 


workmen were constructing an underground flue. 
It was probably hidden during the Civil Wars by 
Vicar Gregg, who dying in 1644, had not made 
known its hiding-place. There is a list of 
churchwardens, 1631-49. The Index of Names 
extends over 112 pages. Some of the names are 
curious : Shippowbothom, Such, Sweetlove, Walk- 
den, Wallwork, Widows, Woollfendens, and 
others. 

The production of the volume at its moderate 
price is due to the generosity of Sir Lees Knowles 
and the enterprise of the publishers. 


Oxford Garlands. (Milford, 7d. net.) 

Mr. R. M. LEONARD entitles the new volume 
‘ Echoes from the Classics,’ and in his selection he 
has had in view the reader who is interested pri- 
marily in English poetry and has “ small Latin and 
less Greek.” ‘‘ Those who have not studied the 
subject will be surprised to find how many estab- 
lished favourites, such as Jonson’s ‘ Drink to me 
only,’ and some golden fruit from Herrick’s 
‘ Hesperides,’ are classical echoes. The debt 
which later literature owes to that of Greece and 
Rome is overwhelming. As Burton observed, 
‘ Our poets steal from Homer,’ and it has been a 
common practice to work in the same quarry.” 

The examples given are chiefly ‘“ genuine 
echoes,” literary paraphrases and translations. 
When the source is known, reference to the 
original is supplied in the notes at the end. As 
many as seventy-one authors have been laid under 
contribution. 


THE panel of the Passion which has been recently 
discovered by Mr. Grosvenor Thomas in London, 
and of which a full-page reproduction (in colours) 
is a distinctive feature of the December number. 
of The Burlington Magazine, is of great interest 
in that there appears some reason for regarding 
it as of English authorship. It bears a general! 
resemblance the five-panelled altarpiece 
preserved in Norwich Cathedral; but to the 
refinement of feature in this and most other: 
English paintings of the period it opposes a. 
coarseness in type of face and size of hand— 
extending even to the figure of Christ Himself—~— 
that might suggest a Netherlandish origin. The 
question seems obscure. 

Messrs. Wace and Dawkins continue their 
article upon Greek embroideries with some 
interesting remarks on the towns and houses of 
the Aigean Archipelago. Examples of the de- 
fensive arrangement of some of the towns of the 
Cyclades, with their close-packed houses backing. 
outwards, are quoted, and some interesting photo-- 
graphs of interiors reproduced. A further series 
of early Italian pictures from -the University 
Museum of Géttingen is discussed by Mr. O. Sirén, 
one of the most beautiful examples being an 
Annunciation by Parri Spinelli. An interesting 
early English oil landscape, hitherto unidentified, 
but now attributed to Sir Richard Digby 
Neave (1793-1868), is reproduced, together with a 
mezzotint by David Lucas which seems to have 
furnished the key to the authorship of the picture. 
As a landscape it has decided points of interest. 
The ‘ Record of Various Works of Art in Belgium ’ 
is continued by Mr. Aymer Vallance with a noté 
upon the late Gothic jubé in the church at Dix- 
mude, now destroyed by the guns of the Germans. 
In this connexion, however, it is good to hear of 
the salvage of many pictures (including ‘ The 
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Miraculous Draught of Fishes’ of Rubens) from 
Malines, an account of this piece of work being 
‘given by the salvager, now a fugitive in England. 
‘There are also, we are glad to see, two plates of 
photographs of subjects from Rodin’s splendid gift 
to the nation, now housed in the main corridor of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. The frontis- 
piece illustrates a Persian miniature from the 
collection of M. Léonce Rosenberg. 


Obituary. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS ‘PRIDEAUX 


Our correspondents will share the deep regret 
which the death of Col. Prideaux, 
one of the oldest and most highly valued contri- 
butors to ‘N. & Q.’ Col. Prideaux had been pre- 
vented by the war from seeking refuge at Hyéres 
from the rigours of an English winter, and died on 
‘Saturday, 5 December, at his house at St. Peter’s, 
in Thanet, 

Born in 1840, he began in 1860 a career of thirty 
years’ distinguished service in India and in Eastern 
Africa by entering the Bombay army as Ensign. 
He was attached to Mr. Rassam’s mission to Kin 
Theodore of Abyssinia in the spring of 1864, an 
for nearly two years was a prisoner at Magdala. 
He was Acting Agent and Consul-General at Zanzi- 
bar from 1873 to 1875, and in the Persian Gulf from 
1876 to 1877. Later he returned to India, and 
served as Resident in Jeypore, Oodeypore, and 
Kashmir. 

The effect of his wide experience of men and 
manners will not have escaped the notice of , those 
who enjoyed his communications to ‘N. & Q.” An 
‘intimate knowledge of the East was blended in 
thim with very distinct tastes of characteristic 
Western quality. He was widely and accurately 
‘read; and his chosen subjects were London, 
eighteenth - century literature, and bibliography, 
though he was also a keen student of numismatics 
and archeology. He an unusually well- 
furnished library, to which, as several] of his notes 
‘in our columns testify, he was prompt to add items 
of recondite or curious interest that came in his 
~way. His alertness of attention, exactness, and 
“store of miscellaneous knowledge lent vividness 
and interest to topics which under most people’s 
treatment would have appeared but arid. His 
range may be illustrated by the fact that, Tory as 
he was, and admirer of the dry light of the 
eighteenth century, he had a hearty liking for 

r. Chesterton’s paradoxes; while his unfailing 
pursuit of completeness in whatever he undertook 
is shown in his refusal to publish the revision he 
had prepared of his Stevenson in view 
of the new material which has recently come to 
light and has not yet been thoroughly worked 
-over. - 

It is hardly necessary to say that his learning, 
his readiness to give information, and his humour 
—to which a touch now and then of soldierly im- 
patience did no harm—will greatly missed by 
us. His literary work is largely to be sought in 
periodicals, but he published separately ‘The Lay 
of the Himyarites’ and ‘ Notes for a Bibliography 
of Edward FitzGerald,’ as well as the Stevenson 
dibliography. 


FREDERICK SIMON SNELL. 


WE regret to record the death of F. S. Snell, 
who passed away after a long fight with ill-health 
on Tuesday, 3 Nov. He was the sixth son of 
Henry Saxon Snell (0b. 1904), a descendant “of 
Richard Snell of Sonning, Berks (1726-1817); was 
educated privately at Maidenhead, whence he 
proceeded to University College, London, and 
thereafter to Durham University, where he took 
his M.A. in 1883. He was also a member of the 
Middle Temple, and a Fellow and one of the 
founders of the Society of Genealogists of London. 

Of slight physique, but untiring energy, despite 
attacks of ill-health, Snell — his earlier years 
following the profession of schoolmaster. His 
malady making residence abroad advisable, he 
had two lengthy sojourns in South Africa—the 
later one during the Boer War, when he shouldered 
a rifle and took duty behind wire entanglements 
with the best. But his inclination was always 
towards antiquarian studies, and _ especially 
genealogy, so that when, in 1906,some improve- 
ment in his circumstances brought him home 
again, he decided to settle in London, to be near 
the main sources of information, the Record 
Office, Somerset House, and the British Museum, 
whence he could draw the material for his genea- 
logical collections. 

His main interest lay in the yeoman families of 
Berkshire, and it is in his labours towards working 
out their descents that his best memorial will be 
found. The present writer often discussed with 
him his schemes for a comprehensive collection 
of data from original sources, intended to simplify 
the task of future inquirers into this by-way of a 
fascinating study. He succeeded in gathering 
together a very fine and well-arranged mass of 
facts about bygone Berkshire people, which, 
under his will, go to enrich the collections of the 
Society of Genealogists of London. 

He printed little. Two or three articles in 
The Pedigree Register evince a well-stored mind, 
and give indication of the pleasure which might 
have been conferred by his antiquarian humour, 
had he desired publicity of that kind. He was 
an occasional contributor'to ‘N. & Q.’ To The 
British Archivist he was contributing at the time 
of his death a valuable epitome of the Chancery 
Depositions before 1714. He had also in an 
advanced stage, for the British Record Society, a 
continuation of the excellent Calendar of Wills 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, covering 
the years 1718 to 1725, which will, it is hoped, 
form one of their future volumes. 

In the formation of the Society of Genealogists 
of London he took an active part, and scarcely 
missed a committee meeting during the first four 

ears of its existence. Acting as Honorary 

ecretary of the Committee on the Consolidated 
Index, he had the satisfaction of seeing the index- 
slips reach a total of something like a million and 
a quarter under his supervision and practical help. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


_ J. C.—The “ Collins "—if the term is really 
in colloquial use—is so called from the egregious 
Mr. Collins in ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ and the 
letter of thanks he bestowed upon the Bennet 
family in return for their hospitality. 
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